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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 





FounpEp 1862. 





Tue objects of the MANCHESTER LiTERARY CLUB are :— 

1, To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 
ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 
of the County. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 
can associate together. 

The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :-— 

1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 
hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 

2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 
instance of the Club. 

Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, 

architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, university graduates, 
librarians, and generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 


GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Secretary, 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 


ee 


The following, amongst other subjects, will be brought before the Meetings, which are held at 
the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester :— 

Oct. 6.—OPENING CONVERSAZIONE. Exhibition of Pictures by the late Jno. H. Lether- 
brow. Paper by Mr. THomas LeTHERBROW. Pictures and Drawings by Members 
ofthe Club. Musicand Readings. 

Oct. 13.—Mr. Gzorce Evans :—“ On a Letter received.” (Short Communication.) 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon :—“ Byron’s Influence on the Literature of Europe.” (Paper.) 

Oct. 18.—VISIT NOTTINGHAM, to fraternise with the Nottingham Literary Club. Train from 
Central Station, 8-25 a.m. 

Oct, 20.—Mr. ABRAHAM STANSFIELD:—“‘ Donald Gorm: a Tale of the Hebrides.” (Poem— 
Short Communication.) ; 

Mr. Ricuarp Git.t:—“ The Literary Work of Joseph Livesey: a Record and a Bib- 
liography.” (Paper.) 
27.—REVIEW NIGHT. [Titles of Books proposed to be reviewed to be sent to the Secretary 
on or before the 22nd Oct. Time of each Paper not to exceed ten minutes, ] 
Nov. 3.—Mr. J. A. Goopacre :— “Curious Epitaphs.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr, Joun Mortimer :—“ Stories left Half Told.” (Paper.) 

Nov. 10.—MUSICAL EVENING. On this night each Member can introduce two Ladies. No 

intimation will be made by circular as in the case of soirées, 

Nov.17.—Mr. ABRAHAM STANSFIELD :—‘‘ Folk Speech of the Lancashire Border: An Obscure 
Lancashire Author.” (Paper.) 

Nov. 24.—Mr. Epwarp B. Hinpie:—“‘W. S. Gilbert, Playwright and Satirist.” (Paper.) 

Dec. 1.—Mr. James Goopen :—‘‘ Concord and its Worthies.” (Paper.) 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Joun BANNISTER:—"‘ John Fawcett, a Lancashire Musician.” With Musical 
Illustrations. (Paper.) 

Dec, 15.—CHRISTMAS SUPPER. 


i ti eli li etl el 


The Minutes will be read at Seven o'clock. From Seven to Eight o'clock will be occupied by the 
reception of Short Communications and Notes, and by General Conversation. At Eight o'clock 
prompt the paper or other business of the evening, as set down in the syllabus, will be proceeded with. 

Each Member may introduce a friend to the Meetings, whose name should be communicated to 
the President or Honorary Secretary. . 





Note.—The Annual Sermon to the Members is postponed until the next half of the Session in 
consequence of Mr. O’Conor’s absence from England, 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol. I. Session 1874°5. 
Paper boards. Price 4s... oe a 


Very much above the average of such paar ‘on of — papers possess a permanent 
value. None of them is without interest. . We can strongly recommend the volume.—Wes¢- 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 


PAPERS. Vol. II. Session 1875-6. 
Price, cloth, Ga.s paper covert, SB... senna cee see tee SORE 

A volume of varied interest.—British Architect, July 7, 1876. 

It really would be a task to find another volume ‘that tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 1876. 

A very interesting and instructive volume.—P veston Chronicle, September 30, 187 

The collection contains several good papers, notably those on the circulation af ‘périodicals i in 
Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand.—Westminster Review, April, 1877. 


PAPERS. Vol. III. Session 1876-7. 
| er a a ee ra ey 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft; 


portrait of Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of Clayton 
Old Hall. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. a ee ee 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session 1878-9. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter Tomlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A. Winkfield, and George 
Evans ; an etching of Halton Castle, and portrait of Richard Roberts, the 
inventor. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ate. kat. sas’. Sue eam van oho. bem, een 


PAPERS. Vol. VI. Session 1879-80. 
With Illustrations by William Hull, William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, 
Robt. Langton, and George Evans. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. —... ee ee ee a 


PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 
With Illustrations by J. H. E. Partington, Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, C. 

Blacklock, W. Robinson, and A. Nicholson. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d, Ged eee eee 


PAPERS. Vol. VIII. Session 1881-2. 
With Illustrations by George Sheffield, E. M. Bancroft, Harding, R. Lang- 

ton, Walter Tomlinson, and Charles Potter. 
Price, cloth, 7s, 6d. wont cian dhe, eds. teins alay aki 
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PAPERS. Vol. IX. Session 1882-3, 





With Illustrations by Ward hems and Walter Tomlinson. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d.. 


CONTENTS : 

On Some Marginalia made by Dante G. Rossetti 
in a Copy of Keats’ Poems.. 

Did Keats really Care for Music? 2 

Art and Morals om 

Concerning Style... . 

Rambles in the West Riding (with a a Glance at 
the Flora) rat 

Warburton Church, Cheshire io 

The Poetry of Matthew Arnold ... 

Th’ Journeymon Locksmith 

From Lancashire to Land’s End 

The Marquis de Morante : his bent taker and its 
Catalogue ° - 

Art, Wealth, and Riches 

Notes on some Early Deeds, Pedigree Ratis, 
etc., relating to Cheshire and Lancashire.. 

On the Stalk as a Sign of Contract ... 

Th’ Owd Beggar an’ his Dog... 

Bishop Lewis Bayly and his ‘“ Practice of 
Piety” ... ; 

Genius and its Eccentricities ... 

On a Plain Girl with Beautiful Eyes... 

Manchester Bibliography, 1882... ... 

Stratford Church, from 7 s Mill . 

Four Days in Iceland... .. Jaa 

Miss Jessie Fothergill as a Novelist .. 

Some Transylvanian Gipsy Songs 

In a Ballad Country ... 

A German Clown in Lancashire Clogs : 
an Hour with Fritz Reuter... .. 

The Geographical Distribution of Men of Genius 

The Rural Poetry of England 

My Holiday in Lancashire... ...  «. 

Browning and the Greek Drama 


“Half 


1883. 


George Milner. 
John Mortimer. 
T. C. Horsfall. 
A. Owen Legge, F.C.H.S, 


Abraham Stansfield. 


C, E. Tyrer, B.A. 
Henry Gannon. 
Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 


Richard Copley Christie. 
William Morris. 


J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A, 
William E. A. Axon, 
Henry Gannon. 


J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
Charles Hardwick. 
George Milner. 

Charles William Sutton. 


Abel Heywood, jun. 

Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 
William E. A. Axon, 

John Mortimer. 


Henry Gannon, 

William E. A, Axon. 
George Milner. 

Edward Kirk. 

A. S. Wilkins, M.A., LL.D. 


Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 


improvement on its predecessor, and the latest volume marks a greater stride than any of its fore. 
There are | other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
not repay perusal.—Academy. 


The velume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking.—A theneum. 


The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. 


It is in 


larger type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 
News. 


As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


THE DIALECT AND 


By J. H. NoDAL. (Out of print.) . 


surprising range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest i in its insight, its criticisms, and 
its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.—Sfectator. 


MANCHESTER LITERARY 
CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) 
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1874. 


ARCHAISMS well LANCASHIRE. 


1873. 


BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 


By Wm. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Papers. 
Price 3d. 


Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 


1875. 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
J. H. NopAL and GreorcE MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 
from writers in the Dialect. Part 1, containing words from A to E. 
Price 38. 6d., large paper 7s. Gd. 0. 1. coo soe coe coe coe ©2875. 
A very important and valuable work. . . . A most important contribution to philological 
literature.—Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 


Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the present day. The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the English Language, but throws the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 

It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . . . The most valuable part lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, July 1, 1876. 


A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. Part 2. 
F to Z. 
Price 6s,, large paper copies 10s, 6d. 
PREFATORY NOTE. 


The First Part of this Glossary was published in 1875. The Authors 
regret the delay in the issue of the present section, which, however, has 
for various reasons been unavoidable. 


* 
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The Third and concluding Part will contain introductory chapters on 
the Literature, Grammar, and Pronunciation of the Dialect. There will 
also be an Appendix of omitted words, towards which contributions will be 
welcome. It is hoped that the Third Part will be ready early in 1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
The publications of the two Counties during 1876. 

| ee eee ee ee ee ee 

This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so really useful to the general book-trade as 


this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire has hitherto been published in the provinces.—7he 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. AA List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 
oe an eee ere ne 
The rigid accuracy which has been attempted will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise. —Manchester Guardian. 


This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of the 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. We con- 

tulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Literary Club upon the successful and 
Gencnsitpanidettus accomplishment of an arduous undertaking.—Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. 


Price 6d, ... . ee 





Publishers to the Manchester Literary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONpDoNn. 
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BY RICHARD BAGOT 


(WITH ENGRAVINGS BY THE AUTHOR). 


INCE the revival of wood engraving by Bewick, and 
the subsequent development of book illustration in 
England, many famous names have been associated with 
this branch of art; some as embellishers only, others as 
illustrators of the text. Amongst the book z//ustrators, I 
claim for Hablot Knight Browne the foremost place. “He 
has given us portraits of ideal personages, and made them 
familiar to all the world.”* 

The advent of Charles Dickens marks an epoch in the 
history of the English novel. With Dickens came Hablot 
Browne to illustrate him; and the belief that during his 
lifetime the value of his work in this connection was not 
adequately recognized is the motive of this short paper. 

The untimely death of Seymour, and the failure of Buss 
to participate pictorially in that spirit of rollicking fun which 
characterizes the pages of Pickwick, led to the engagement 
of Browne (who had previously supplied a set of drawings 
for Sunday Under Three Heads) as the colleague of Dickens 
in the production of this work. Seymour produced the first 
seven plates, and is the pictorial parent of Mr. Pickwick ; 
Buss produced only two. With the tenth plate Browne 
commenced “that series of masterly creations of comic 





* Thackeray. 
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art,"* happily conceived and dashingly executed, which 
contributed so largely to the immense popularity of the 
Pickwick Papers, and which made the name of “ Phiz” almost 
as famous as that of “ Boz.” 

Hablot Browne and George Cruikshank were the first 
artists who worthily illustrated the English novel. Much 
of Cruikshank’s fame is due to his satirical sketches. His 
reputation as a caricaturist was established before he turned 
his attention to book illustration. He was truly a prince 
among etchers, and had a wonderful knowledge of the power 
of line; every touch of his etching point, even in those 
plates which are most elaborated, has its true value in 
producing the effect of the whole. Browne’s special cha- 
racteristic was his ability to produce portraits of ideal per- 
sonages, and to invest them with the individuality given to 
them by their author. His efforts in this direction, in most 


, 


= 
i 


“7 





cases, earned the hearty approbation of Dickens. They 
occur to our memories now like the faces of old friends. 
Whoever thinks of Sam Weller without a mental glimpse of 
the slim figure, the horsey “get up,” and the artful leer ; or 
of Pecksniff without remembering Browne’s rendering of his 





* Sala. 
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unctuous countenance, with its self-satisfied smirk? Weare 
acquainted with numberless Falstaffs and Romeos, but with 
only one Weller, Pecksniff, Mark Tapley, or Micawber. 
Thackeray has lamented that Hogarth could not have illus- 
trated Fielding and given to posterity portraits of Parson 
Adams and Squire Allworthy. Oh, that “ Phiz” had fixed 
down on paper Becky Sharp, Rawdon Crawley, old Sir Pitt, 
Amelia, and Dobbin ; for, if we except the initial letters and 
tail-pieces, who can look at the author’s own illustrations 
to Vanity Fair without a shudder? 

A portrait once realized, a noticeable feature in the work 
of “Phiz” is the successful manner in which the same 
individuality is preserved throughout a series of plates. 
Pecksniff the “ renouncer,” or Pecksniff fallen and kicked: 
he shows us the same wily humbug. In Wicholas Nickleby, 
Squeers is introduced in the first number. Once acquainted 
with him, his well-known figure is easily recognized when- 
ever we again meet with him pictorially. 

A most excellent plate is the one representing the scene 
in Ralph Nickleby’s office. With the artist, as with the 
author, Mantalini is a caricature. But note the trouble 
expressed in the face of the milliner, and the keen earnest- 
ness in that of the money lender; while the grotesque 
countenance of Newman Noggs is seen peering through the 
fanlight. In the drawing of the figure of Nicholas “ astonish- 
ing Mr. Squeers and family,” there is honest indignation 
expressed in every line. 

The illustrations to Master Humphrey's Clock, drawn on 
wood, contain some of Browne’s very best work. His genius 
is exhibited by the manner in which he enters into the spirit 
of a written description, producing with his pencil all its 
characteristics, be the subject a scene of pastoral beauty or 
the wrecking of a tavern by a drunken mob. Who else 
could have drawn so successfully the humours of the 
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immortal Dick Swiveller, or the devilish antics of Daniel 
Quilp? Note the scene near the river side where the most 
ruffianly of dogs, straining at the shortest of chains, is 





taunted with “Why don’t you come and bite me? you 
coward!”  Quilp rolling on the ground, enjoying with 
demoniac glee the dog’s inability to advance another inch. 
The vignette which shows the drowned corpse of Quilp 
lying among the ooze and rushes of the river’s margin sug- 
gests in a most powerful manner the desolate loneliness of 
the Thames marshes. 

In Barnaby Rudge, the illustrations arise naturally out of 
the text, representing not only the weird antics of Barnaby 
and his raven, the insane conceit of Simon Tappertit, and 
the tragedy and horror of the Gordon riots ; but with equal 
force and truth, beautiful glimpses of rustic scenery and the 
quaint characteristics of ancient architecture. In this work 
he was fortunate in having associated with him artist 
engravers, men who had some idea of form as well as colour, 
and who could express form by means of clean expressive 
lines drawn with the graver. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit “ Phiz” again resorted to etching, 
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producing a series of plates wonderfully in harmony with the 
exuberant humour of the novelist, giving us portraits never 
to be forgotten of Pecksniff, Mark Tapley and Tom Pinch, 
and making all the portraits, Mrs. Gamp included, striking 
and real, while the accessories are drawn in crisp suggestive 
touches, with an almost Wilkie-like attention to detail. 





The work of Browne would have been indeed phenomenal 
had he been always successful in interpreting the meaning 
and intention of the author, especially when we consider the 
haste in which many of the plates were executed. In Dombey 
and Son he failed to realize satisfactorily the figure of 
“stern Mr. Dombey,” and drew Mrs. Pipchin as an ogress. 
The portraits of Captain Cuttle, Mr. Toots, Little Paul, 
Edith Dombey, and Carker, are, however, all well imagined, 
while the plate “ Ox the dark road” is forcible, artistic, and 
powerful. 
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In Copperfield, the forty illustrations are all good. 
“ Browne has sketched an uncommonly characteristic and 
capital Mr. Micawber,” says Dickens ; and who does not 
remember little David at the counter asking for a glass of 
the*genuine “ stunning ?” 

In Bleak House “ Phiz” exhibits his power of dealing 
with the tragic as well as with the comic side of human life. 
He enters into all the moods of his author, hits off with 
admirable success the portrait of the “young man of the 
name of Guppy,” and delights Dickens by his realization of 
Harold Skimpole. But when the tone of light-hearted ban- 
tering humour is changed to one of earnestness, dealing 
with terrible realities, then there is no falling off in power 
on the part of the artist. The churchyard where Nemo was 
buried is suggested with all its horrors. He shows us the 
black foulness of Tom All-Alone’s, the lonely dreariness of 
the ghost’s walk, the gloom of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s cham- 
bers, the quaint architecture of the Inns of Court, and the 
dignified mansion of Chesney Wold. Each plate dramatic ! 
Artistic! Full of power. Faults of drawing are exhibited 
occasionally, but he never descends to insipid prettiness, 
each touch is full of life and vigour. 

The illustrations to Dickens, which constitute his best 
known work, are only a tithe of the immense number Browne 
produced. Forty years ago no illustrated work was com- 
plete unless its publisher could announce “a series of plates 
by ‘Phiz.’” The gay light-hearted creatures of Lever’s 
imagination are made real, and their boisterous fun and 
farcical adventures are immortalized by his pencil. He was 
possessed of a most exuberant fancy, and a sense of humour 
quick to perceive the grotesque and the ridiculous. With 
subtle power his hand transferred to paper, copper, steel, 
or wood the fanciful pictures his brain conceived. He could 
draw gnomes, imps, and demons, but delighted in the deli- 
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neation of beautiful forms. His young men are vigorous 
and full of manly beauty. His maidens are handsome, 
winsome, comely. Even his old women and old men are 
sound of wind and limb, although he could portray with 
great force the effects of time on things animate and 
inanimate. 





His inventive powers seem to have had no limit, and the 
dash and vigour of his style was wonderfully sustained. 
Even when illness and advancing years crippled his powers 
he still retained much of the fire of manhood. How he 
could draw a moving crowd! or suggest a troop of fairy 
creatures charming as those of Richard Doyle. What 
pleasures are to be found in women, wine, and combats he 
set forth. Desolation and death he could represent with 
rare power ; but his delight is in the joyous, the gladsome, 
the hopeful. His world was a living one, in which romance, 
tenderness, and humour played conspicuous parts. His 
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genius was marvellously akin to that of Dickens ; and how 
he seems to revel in the exploits of Lever’s Irish heroes ; to 
enjoy their national proneness to get into scrapes and 
questionable situations. 

Like Cruikshank he is especially the friend of the young, 
and his works delight the healthy, the lively, the vigorous. 
When we remember our boyish days, what troops of old 
friends flit before our “mind’s eye” —dashing dragoons, “comic 
servants,” pipers, beggars, gossoons, and beautiful colleens. 
“Phiz” has passed away, but his work remains; and so in- 
delibly are his “ fancy” portraits impressed on the memories 
of English-speaking people, that no artist illustrating an 
incident taken from the pages of Dickens ever dares to 
depart from the great originals. 


* He is not dead, there in the picture look— 
He lives with men and women that he drew. 








* Punch, July, 1882. 



































A DIFFICULT LANCASHIRE 
PLACE-NAME. 


BY A. STANSFIELD. 


F all the various kinds of words, undoubtedly the most 
alluring, as subjects of study, are proper names— 
the names of persons and of places. But in proportion as 
the subject is seductive, so is the temptation to extravagant 
supposition and speculation large, and the danger of error 
extreme; in fact, no department of philology offers to the 
sanguine tyro such abundant opportunity of self-stultification. 
Though for many years a student, more or less diligent, 
of languages and dialects, I can by no means boast the full 
equipment for the scientific investigation of any chance 
English place-name of some whom I could mention; yet 
with regard to the particular name to be brought under 
notice, I may at least claim to speak with whatever special 
authority is derived from a long and close acquaintance with 
the place itself and its people, as well as with the physical 
conditions and ethnical relations of the neighbouring 
districts. 

Non fingo hypotheses was the motto of a great physicist of 
the past. (It is not the motto of our physicists of to-day!) 
I wish it were possible to adopt this wise maxim on the pre- 
sent occasion, but that is not permitted. Into the region of 
hypothesis we must perforce enter; and out of the region of 
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hypothesis, into clear daylight, it may be that we shall never 
emerge, with regard to the difficult place-name forming the 
subject of this inquiry. In the meantime, and as is often 
the case, what is offered is a balance of probabilities ; but 
this “balance” I submit with as much confidence as the 
circumstances warrant; I tread the ground with as firm a 
foot as the very boggy and treacherous nature of the soil 
will allow. 

The discovery—a discovery whose importance is not to be 
exaggerated—made by philologists, now many years back, 
that the Celtic is but an older offshoot from the common 
Eastern parent, the venerable Sanscrit, besides clearing 
up much that was obscure in European ethnology, has 
undoubtedly given us far more comprehensive notions with 
regard to the origin of European place-names ; though the 
elements of possible confusion introduced by a vast syno- 
nymy is a circumstance that calls for the extremest caution 
in attempting to fix the actual etymology of a particular 
name. By this important consideration, in order as far as 
possible to avoid error, the writer has endeavoured to guide 
himself in the present investigation. 

The difficult name in question is that of a Lancashire 
town, peculiarly situated on the banks of the Calder, known 
as the “ Yorkshire Calder,” on the south-eastern border of the 
county, adjoining Yorkshire, that is to say—-TODMORDEN. 
It is a name whose etymology has been much discussed, 
much debated, and much written upon, by scores and even 
hundreds of people, by the learned and unlearned, indocti, 
doctique, and which, despite much dogmatism, still remains 
obscure. 


The theory now offered in explanation has at least the 
merit of novelty, though did it possess only this negative 
merit its author might well have spared his ink. First, 
then, as regards the orthography of the name. The different 
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spellings are numerous. The latest writer on the subject, 
whose voice may be taken as in any sense authoritative, 
gives the “oldest spelling” as Zodmaredene. But a very 
old orthography is Todmordene. In a deed bearing date 
as far back as the 30th Edward IIL, that is to say, 1365, is 
to be found the following: “John del Croslegh of Tod- 
mordene,” &c. And in another deed, bearing no date, but 
apparently of the same reign, viz., Edward III., we meet 
with “Adam del Croslegh, de Todmordene, in Vill de 
Honerresfeld,” &c. Another old spelling is given as Tod- 
maredeane, and yet another as 7ormorden, which last, whilst 
expressing the pronunciation of the word at the present 
day by the oldest inhabitants, recalls the place-name, Zor- 
more, in Celtic Scotland. 

In the year 1640, as appears by an existing map of the 
district, the spelling was TZodmeredene, and in 1667 the 
adopted orthography of the name was that of to-day, Zod- 
morden, which, by adding an e only to the final syllable, is 
exactly that of 1365, while the present pronunciation is still 
the ancient “ Tormorden,” shortened to “ Tormden.” 

With regard to pronunciation somebody has wittily re- 
marked that “sound etymology has nothing to do with 
sound!” But, although the pun is a good one and the 
position right in the main, it occasionally happens that 
sound does help in etymology. In the present case, how- 
ever, it will not be relied upon but will simply be regarded 
as an added and quite subordinate factor working in behalf 
of the theory propounded.* 

If the spellings of the name in question are many, the 





* The tendency, in folk-speech, to revert to old pronunciations, and original 
sounds, is undoubted. For instance, the local name, Dearden, instead of being 
pronounced as spelt, is by the old inhabitants of my neighbourhood pronounced 
as if spelt Duerden, thus recalling, and giving almost the exact sound of, the 
originai Celtic word forming the first syllable of the name. 
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different suggested etymologies are more numerous still. 
Into a detailed account of these one need not here enter. 
One theory only shall be given, for the purpose of criticism, 
out of the multitude of suggested solutions of the problem. 
But this shall be one of the oldest, and at the same time 
one of the likeliest (primdéd facie), most tenable, and most 
generally accepted of the current theories: “ Zodmorden— 
ancient spellings, Zodmaredene and Todmordene: The Valley 
of the Fox-mere or lake.” 

The most authoritative of recent writers on the subject, 
in giving the above etymology, not only states that the 
meaning of the first syllable Zod is “a Fox,” but that the 
root is Teuton, and not only Teuton but Anglo-Saxon. 
The medial syllable mare or mor, a mere or lake, and the 
last syllable, dex or dene, a valley, according to him, are also 
Anglo-Saxon, the whole name signifying as above given, 
“ The Valley of the Fox-mere or lake.” 

Though our etymologist fails to give his “proofs” as to 
the “Anglo-Saxon” origin of the word “ Zod, a fox,” it is 
well known that this dialect is a still living dialect in Scot- 
land. And also in the north of England, though Jamieson 
doubts whether it was ever used there, and calls Ben Jonson 
into court under the name of “Ben Johnson!” (see his Scotch 
Dictionary). Not only has the dialect “ Zod, a fox,” how- 
ever, been used immemorially in the north of England, but, 
as just now stated, it still survives there. The southern 
limit, in fact, of the present vitality of this obscure dialect, 
in Britain, would appear to be the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and a part of north-west Yorkshire. It 
was because Zod occurs so frequently in place-names within 
limits that mark equally the vitality of the dialect Zod, 
“a fox,” that the writer was in the outset, along with many 
others, led to a conclusion favourable to that interpretation 
of the first syllable in “ Todmorden.” 
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The contention in the present paper, shortly put, is this: 
That the first and medial syllables of the name Zodmorden, 
that is to say Zod and mor, derive from the Gaelic dialect 
of the Celtic, while the last syllable, den or dene, may or 
may not have been given to the valley by those Anglo- 
Saxon, or more strictly speaking Anglian, settlers whose 
practice probably was to settle themselves here or there 
when they could do so without fighting.* But to the first 
syllable, Zod, the writer has ventured, after a pretty close 
examination of the matter, to attach a quite different 
meaning from any hitherto suggested. For this. different 
meaning it now remains to argue. 

That the Celtic element in the older place-names of 
Britain is a strong element will be allowed without argu- 
ment. That the same element is still stronger in the names 
of our rivers, and higher mountains, and of the various great 
natural features of the country, will also be admitted. But 
the actual or approximate extent of the Celtic element in 
different localities is a matter of special inquiry, and for 
thirty years past it has been the endeavour of the writer, in 
the district under consideration, to fix and appraise this ele- 
ment. I have found it a study of peculiar interest. There 
is even an element of pathos and poetry in the matter, for in 
considering it thoughtfully the spectacle of an interesting 
and ancient race struggling for a last foothold on the verge 
of lands they once widely peopled cannot but rise vividly 
before the imagination, and, so rising, can hardly fail to 
touch the chord of pity. 





* It has often been complained that in our references to the Angles and 
Saxons we usually do less than justice to the former, since we speak of them 
for the most part as ‘‘ Saxons” only. But surely it is forgotten by those who 
make this complaint that the Angles are compensated for all such slights and 
more by the fact that, after all, the greater honour has been reserved to them of 
giving a name to the whole country. 
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The fact that these Celts continued to hold their own in 
certain parts of England proper long after the occurrence of 
the various Anglo-Saxon irruptions is now pretty well esta- 
blished ; and the result of all the attention I have been able 
to give to the subject is a firm conviction that in some of 
the more inaccessible portions of the north here, and notably 
in the district in question, the mountainous region of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire border, the Celtic element is a 
much more appreciable element than it is usually taken to 
be, both ethnically and as regards language. In the former 
relation, guided by the powerful light lately thrown on what 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins would call the brachycephalous species 
of men who first peopled these islands, the Celtic type, 
physically considered, is by no means difficult to dis- 
tinguish; and not much more difficult of discrimination, if 
we follow writers upon the subject, are the Celt’s mental 
characteristics. 

In relation to language, the sort of test I have applied 
(inter alia) has been the following: I have taken the inte- 
resting word mill, the name of a machine of very old 
invention, and a word common in forms but slightly varying 
from the above to the Aryan peoples both before and since 
their migration westward. In a district strongly Teuton 
the tendency will be to pronounce the word as spelt above, 
from the form of the Teuton root. On the other hand, in 
districts where there is a strong Celtic element, there will be 
a tendency to pronounce the word as if spelt mz/n, from the 
form of the Celtic root. In the district under notice I have 
observed the above tendency in a marked degree. Another 
test is the prevalence of Celtic surnames (that is to say, 
surnames derived from Celtic roots), the names of true “sons 
of the soil,” people immemorially settled in certain nooks. 
This test, also, in the present case has been applied with 
success. And for these and other reasons yet to be stated 
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I conclude that it was the aboriginal Celts, and not the 
Angles or the Danes, who gave to this mountain-valley the 
peculiar name it bears to-day. 

I believe, indeed, that the Angles pretty early, and even 
before them some of the German mercenaries, disbanded or 
deserting from the Roman armies, managed, without very 
much fighting, to possess themselves of the lower slopes of 
the mountains, and that they made clearings in the thick 
oak-woods there (certainly oak-woods), and named and cul- 
tivated them. And when, afterwards, those bold marauders, 
the Scandinavians, descended upon our shores, I believe 
that at any rate the Danes, advancing westward from the 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coasts, pushed pretty well into 
these mountain tracts. In fact, as regards the district under 
immediate notice, they probably contrived to fix themselves 
somewhat strongly there. In confirmation of this it may be 
stated that in a certain valley, far up among the hills, but 
debouching on the valley of the Calder, there is to be found 
a population so strikingly Danish in character that one 
thinks in the past it must have been purely Danish ; and in 
place-names and folk-speech there is certainly an appre- 
ciable element of the Scandinavian. Nor, in considering 
the present problem, has the writer failed duly to appraise 
and weigh Scandinavian possibilities as regards etymology. 

I believe that the two last-named branches of the Teuton 
family—the Angles and the Danes—had fights hereabouts, 
but that they were able for the most part to make up their 
differences, and that in view of their near racial affinity they 
readily intermarried. But I believe that long before the 
arrival of either of these branches of the great Teuton family 
in the district we are considering, and even long before the 
arrival of the Romans, both the valley of Todmorden and 
the narrow river flowing through it, called the “ Calder,” 
had received their respective expressive names from the 
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aboriginal Celts, though to go here fully into the origin of 
the word “ Calder” would take up too much time and space. 

The second syllable of the name of this river, however— 
the “ Calder”—unpromising as it may appear, is bound to 
furnish us with the material for constructing the first syllable 
of “ Todmorden,” though in the original not in the present 
form of that second syllable—viz., in the last of these three 
forms: dur, dobhar, dothar (the second and third forms being 
pronounced do-ar). These are the Gaelic, as distinguished 
from the closely-allied Cymric root, dwr, water or stream. 
That a Gaelic rather than a Cymric dialect should dominate 
in a high, mountainous, and inaccessible region is not 
singular when we remember that, according to the best 
writers, the Gaels were the first to people these islands, the 
later-coming Cymry having to fight their way, and probably 
not succeeding in this in some of the more difficult parts of 
the country. 

“ As dobhar,’ writes an authority on the Gaelic, “changes in 
compounds and combinations into dod, so dothar changes to 
dot and dod, both commutable with tod.” And the contention 
in this paper will be that Zod in “ Todmorden” is a form, 
by the commutation of d and t (which, indeed, many 
philologists regard as the same letter) of the dot in dothar. 
By way of evidence, numerous dods and ¢ods, with a watery 
connection (the latter sometimes softened to (foads), in 
English place-names, will be brought from near and far. 

The Celtic root dur (water) in various Gaelic and Cymric 
forms, as is well known, is one of the commonest elements 
in the names of European rivers ; in fact, the forms it takes 
are past enumerating. Here are a few of them: dur, der, 
tur, ter, dor, tor, &c., &c. In this country it is an exceed- 
ingly common element in river-names ; and among a crowd 
of other forms may be mentioned the following: dur, duir, 
thur, dour, der, dor, dore, dar, dare, dair, dear, and I venture 
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to think also deey—witness several “ deer-plays” near river- 
sources. In the particular district under notice it is relatively 
the most common of all, since we find it occurring, in this 
form or that, half a dozen times in almost as many miles. 
There is even a DER-play, and this, too, quite near the 
source of one of the Lancashire Calders. 

So much for the material out of which we have now to 
construct the name Zodmorden, pronounced by old in- 
habitants “ Tormorden,” and shortened to “ Tormden.” 

A word or two at this point as to the natural configuration 
of the district and the geological evidence. These in them- 
selves are such as strongly to support the theory that the 
Celts are the real sponsors of the Todmorden valley. The 
situation must have been a striking one from the first: A 
narrow gorge extending for some distance and then suddenly 
widening into a considerable valley; high hills on either 
hand, often with picturesque contours, the most striking still 
bearing a Celtic name ;* the waters of the Calder, confined 
for a while, at length free to spread themselves in a mire or 
mere ; at flood-times an immense water-gathering space in 
the vast moors surrounding the gorge before mentioned ; in 
the gorge itself a limited water-carrying space, the inevitable 
result being a wide, marshy tract, interspersed with fallen 
trees and fragments of rock, the dédris of frequent floods. 
That this condition of things must have prevailed in the not 
very remote past the geological evidence would seem to 
prove, and the voice of tradition is corroborative. 

The situation was far too peculiar and too striking not to 
have arrested the attention of the Celts who first peopled 
these parts, and they could not fail to give a name to so 
remarkable a valley—as I believe the name it bears to-day, 
with perhaps some slight change of form. 





* The hill called the Orchan, signifying boundary or limit. Doubtless so 
named because this hill seems to bound the valley to the north-west. 


Vv 
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As for the Roman, making his imperial way through 
Britain, it is highly probable that fe regarded these wild 
tangled valleys and impassable morasses with horror, since 
he so well contrived that his military roads should wind 
over the high hills commanding them. And there can be 
little doubt that he looked upon the country as being 
quite as dangerous by the physical or natural obstacles it 
opposed to his progress as by the hostility of its inhabi- 
tants. On the other hand, I believe, as before mentioned, 
that not a few of the German mercenaries following the 
Roman eagles through Britain deserted, or were dis- 
banded, and fixed themselves as cultivators of the soil in 
these savage parts. In support of this opinion, it may be 
mentioned that several treasures of Roman coin have been 
met with in excavating in comparatively low-lying parts of 
the district. 

I repeat, then, my strong conviction that the same ancient 
race who gave a name so happily expressive as “ Calder” 
undoubtedly is to the numerous narrow rivers in Scotland 
and the northern parts of England, also gave its name, just 
as expressive and compounded in part, as I believe, of the 
same elements, to Todmorden, where at the frequent flood- 
times the river-bed, with all improvements, is still so 
wretchedly inadequate to carry away the fast-accumulating 
waters that the place presents all the appearance of a scene 
at Venice! And what Byron said of that famous city the 
unfortunate Todmordian has often been able, with even 
more truth, to say of his native town— 


I saw from out the wave her structures rise, 
As by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand ! 


But if the situation is occasionally comical it is more often 
quite too serious and even tragical, the ever-recurring floods 
sometimes costing the inhabitants their lives. In fact, the 
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recent history of the place is largely a record of disasters 
resulting from the attempt to bind and limit what nature 
intended to be free.* 

I have already mentioned the Gaelic words dobhar and 
dothar, which, equally with the Gaelic dur, signify water or 
stream, and have also stated that dobhar in compounds 
becomes dob, whilst dothar becomes dot and dod, both com- 
mutable with tod. And we find, in fact, quite close to the 
source of the Yorkshire Calder, another smaller stream with 
the name dod affixed to it (which compare with the river 
Duddon, in North Lancashire, and with the numerous watery 
“dods” in other counties); and a little further down the 
Todmorden valley is a place, near the river-course, named 
Toad-car, which compare with the name of the Lancashire 
river Zaud, and with the place-name Dodcar occurring in 
another county. The above two place-names are evidently 
identical in meaning, and thus clearly prove the commuta- 
bility of the letters d and t. There is also another dod 
further down the same valley, and a dod, where a stream 
rushes down the hill-side. Indeed, if writers on Celtic 
matters are correct, one is led to think that not a few of the 
Dods and Tods in English place-names might be reclaimed 
from the Teutons. 

In the counties of Northampton and Worcester we have 
such place-names as Dodford, which not only distinctly con- 
nects dod with water, but points to a name of great antiquity, 
seeing that the word ford is derived, not from the Saxon, 
but from a dialect of the Celtic. In the first of these coun- 
ties (Northampton), and probably in other counties as well, 
we have the notable provincialism dod, a bog, marsh, or 
watery place, with its adjectival form, doddy, marshy or 








*It should here be observed that there have lately been /urtner improve- 
ments effected (by deepening the narrow river-bed, &c.), which tend much to 
ameliorate the sad conditions above described. 
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boggy. Compare with the above Dodfords the numerous 
Ashfords, Dodbrooks, &c., in the Celtic shire of Devon and 
in other shires, and the name Dodwell. 

In the north of England and in Scotland, again, we find 
such place-names as Jodburn and Dodburn, affording further 
evidence, if that were needed, of the perfect commutability 
(etymologically speaking) of d and t, besides proving the 
fallacy of the Zod “a fox” theory, as held in regard to 
“Todburn.” These evident tautologies naturally class them- 
selves with similar tautologies in English place-names, such 
as Ashbourne, Easeburn, corrupted into Eastbourne, West- 
bourne, a score or two of Winterbournes and Winterburns, 
and hundreds if not thousands of other place-names, whose 
meaning is practically that of the Celto-Gothic Zodburn, if 
authors on Celtic matters are correct. According to some 
of these last, the original meaning of Westmoreland is 
“water-source land ;” and there are certainly other Westmores, 
signifying “water-source,” in England, to support this 
theory. 

In Gloucestershire we have two or three forms of dothar, 
commencing with d and t, including 7ormarton, in the first 
two syllables of which we find our present Todmare, or Tod- 
more, changed phonetically as we have seen it changed. 

Finally, we have in Celtic Derbyshire the place-name 
Toad-moor, which, in fact, would appear to be no other than 
the veritable Zodmor, in Todmorden, corrupted as we have 
already found it corrupted in the very neighbourhood of the 
Calder watersource itself. 

Why should Todmorden have been “The Valley of the 
Fox-lake?” So far as is known to the present writer, the 


theory first originated in a chance guess only, with a- 


“perhaps” attached, of a certain well-known author now 
deceased. Would foxes, then so common, be at all likely 
to strike the attention of the primitive people who first 
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named this marshy valley? Would a marshy valley be 
likely to be the favourite resort of such an animal? Not in 
the least. But even if it were so, would the prevalence of 
the above animal, in any number whatever, be a hundredth 
part as striking as the peculiar situation and hydrography 
of the place? 

With respect to the numerous different spellings of the 
second syllable in the name “Todmorden,” that is a con- 
sideration of little importance ; for whether Celtic or Teuton, 
whether Gaelic or Anglo-Saxon, the syllable might be spelt 
the one way or the other, the Gaelic mathair (pronounced 
ma-er) being equal to the Teuton mare, and mothair (pro- 
nounced mo-er) equal to mor, more, or moor, for instance, 
among Anglo-Saxon place-names, we have “ Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh” and “ Marton-on-the-Moor.” 

As is well known to philologists, moor, more, mor, mar, 
mare, meer, and mere, are but so many different forms of 
the same old and interesting Aryan root, signifying “the 
gathering place of waters,” “the source and mother of 
streams.” So in the Celtic shire of Devon, Exmoor signifies 
simply the source of the water or stream, the Celtic word 
Exe, water, having at first been a common, though now it is 
a proper, name. Thus Exmoor, Ashmore, Todmore, Tormar, 
and perhaps Zormore (in Scotland), are the same. And 
similarly Dartmoor, in Devon, means the source of the 
stream, the Celtic root, in this case, being the very one from 
which we have been trying to educe the first syllable of the 
name “Todmorden,” which root we also find in scores of 
river-names in this and other English counties, as the Dore 
in Hereford, the Darent in Kent, the Darwin in Lancashire, 
the numerous Derwents, &c., &c. 

So then, to conclude, if the Gaelic root dothar, water or 
stream, takes, as we have seen it does, the forms tod, toad, tor, 
and der, among a crowd of others, then Zodmor, Todmore, 
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Todmare, or Todmere, in Todmorden, in Celtic Lancashire, 
Toad-moor, in Celtic Derbyshire, Zormar, in Tormarton in 
Gloucestershire, and Zormore, in Celtic Scotland, may be 
the same as dermere in Windermere, on the borders of this 
county, and other similar names of water-sources. And 
this would seem to be the most reasonable theory, especially 
in view of the notable circumstance (itself an important 
factor in the present problem), that the names of places, all 
the world over, are so often determined by the hydrography, 
that is to say, by the hydrographical relations of those places. 
In fact, the proportion of such names is enormous. 

The interpretation, therefore, which is here humbly sub- 
mitted of the peculiar place-name, Todmorden, is “The 
wooded valley of the water-source.” 


NOTE.—I observed, some time ago, that a learned writer 
on these matters in the Edinburgh Review, in giving a list 
of English place-names, went the length of classing “Tod- 
morden” with the place-name Jodfie/d. But the two names 
really fall under two quite distinct categories. If in the 
study of place-names there is one rule more important than 
the rest, it is that the different syllables of a name shall be 
considered not only individually but in their relations to one 
another. Now, the watery connection of the second syllable 
in “ Todmorden” has been denied by none who have closely 
examined the matter. When, therefore, it is shown by evi- 
dence that might be multiplied twentyfold that the first 
syllable has the same connection, the conjunction of the two 
at once suggests the hundreds of simz/ar place-names scat- 
tered over the three kingdoms. 
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BYRON’S INFLUENCE ON EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


HERE has been something of a change in the estimate 

of Byron who “awoke one morning and found him- 

self famous.” He was the idol of a past generation, but we 
are now assyred by Mr. J. A. Symonds that “at the present 
day it is common to hear people say that Byron was not a 
true poet.” The same critic very rightly observes that the 
sudden burst of his glory and the indiscriminate enthusiasm 
of his followers has stirred the critical mind to a reaction. 
Further, “men nursed on the idyllic or analytic kinds of poetry 
can hardly do him justice ; not because he is exactly greater, 
or they indisputably less, but because he makes his best points 
in a region which is alien to their sympathy.” There is danger 
that less than justice may now be rendered to the mighty 
genius of Byron. It may not be unimportant to note what 
his influence has been upon foreign literature. Some mate- 
rials for such an inquiry have been brought together by Dr. 
F. H. Otto Weddigen, in a recently-issued book entitled 
Lord Byron’s Einfluss auf die europdischen Litteraturen der 
Neuzeit (Hannover: Arnold Weichelt, 1884); but it is proper 
to add that the present writer has not been dependent 
entirely upon this source for his bibliographical material, as 
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the British Museum contains a remarkable series of the 
translations of the great English poet, many of which are 
quite unknown to Dr. Weddigen. 

Byron’s popularity is shown by the many editions of his 
writings which have appeared, not only in his own country, 
but in other lands. His complete works are included in the 
Tauchnitz Series, and not less than five distinct editions were 
printed in Paris. His poems were reissued in the United 
States in his lifetime, and the “ English Bards” could be 
bought in Boston even when it was suppressed in London. 
Several independent editions of his works, one under the 
care of Fitz-Greene Halleck, have appeared. If we apply 
the truest tests of influence—that is, translation and imita- 
tion, it will be evident, apart from English literature, how 
much light would depart from modern literature if Byron’s 
name were blotted from the record. He had the admiration 
of Goethe, who translated the opening of “ Manfred ;” Wil- 
helm Miiller wrote his “Todtenlied ;” Platen, Chamisso, 
Immermann, Grabbe, who wrote “Don Juan und Faust,” 
Waiblinger, Gustav Pfizer, are all influenced by Byron. 
His glowing pictures of oriental life introduced a new ele- 
ment by which Bodenstedt and others have prospered. 
The scepticism of Bérne and the cynical wit of Heine 
owe not a little to Byron. Could Anastasius Griin have 
written “Der Thurm am Strande” if the “ Prisoner of Chil- 
lon” had not appeared? Lenau’s “Don Juan” is not his 
only witness to Byron. Beck, Moritz Hartmann, who wrote 
“Der Gefangene von Chillon,” and Alfred Meissner, may 
also be named. The revolutionary muse of Byron found an 
echoing voice in Herwegh, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, and 
Freiligrath, who translated “Mazeppa” and other pieces. 
Nor would it be wrong to say that Byron has influenced 
Gutzkow, Laube, and other German novelists. Ernst 
Willkomm wrote “ Lord Byron, ein Dichterleben.” Adolf 
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Bottger, who translated Byron, wrote, amongst other poems, 
a continuation of the “Heaven and Earth.” Rudolf von 
Gottschall is the author of a drama on Byron’s life in Italy. 
Salomon Mosenthal’s drama of “ Parisina” is identical in 
subject with the work of the English poet. Albert Linder and 
Heinrich Krause are each the author of a “Marino Faliero.” 
The writings of Adolf Friedrich von Schack are modelled on 
those of Byron. Four translations at least of Byron’s com- 
plete works have appeared in Germany, and of various poems 
there are versions by Freiligrath, Heyse, Dring, and others. 
A new translation of Byron, by W. Kirchbach, is announced. 


“Many German scholars have turned their attention to Byron, 


and in treatises like that of Schaffner, on “Byron’s Cain und 
seine Quellen,” have sought to elucidate his writings. We 
may safely say with Dr. Weddigen that Byron has had a 
share in modifying the literary, theological, political, and 
philosophical thought of Germany. In the Netherlands the 
admirers and translators of Byron have included Bilderdyk, 
J. da Kosta, Ten Kate, Anna Toussaint, J. van Lénnep, 
J. J. Abbink, and N. Beets, who is the chief of the Dutch 
Byronists. 

Further north we have the Danish Paludan-Miiller as 
imitator; and, as translators, Adolf Hansen, Thaarup, Schou, 
Lembcke, and Drachmann. In Norway, Ibsen, Wergeland, 
and Bjérnson are cited by Dr. Weddigen ; and, in Sweden, 
Vitalis and Tégner. There are translations in some cases 
of more than one of Byron’s most important works. “Childe 
Harold” was translated by A. F. Skjéldebrand in 1832. The 
“Prisoner of Chillon” has been translated into Icelandic by 
Thorsteinson. 

If we turn to the literature of the Latin races, the record 
is even more striking. Lamartine wrote the “Le dernier 
chant du pelerinage du Childe Harold” in 1825, and many of 
his works show how deeply the words of the English poet 
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had sank into his mind. Some of the early verse of Victor 
Hugo shows Byron’s influence, as also do the writings of 
Nodier. We must include Alfred de Musset, notwithstanding 
his disclaimer— 

On m’a dit I’an passé que j’imitais Byron ; 

Vous qui me connaissez, vous savez bien que non. 


Je hais comme la mort l’état de plagiaire ; 
Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre. 


It would be as mistaken to deny Byron’s influence as to 
accuse de Musset of plagiarism because of it. But it would 
be difficult to name any of the French romantic school who 
have not been more or less under the spell of Byron’s 
witchery. Even in the patois literafure this influence has 
been felt, and may be traced in Reboul if not in Jasmin. 
There are several. French translations. Those of Larroche, 
Barne, Hunter et Rame, Paris, are not so well known as that 
of Amédée Pichot. The publishers of that remarkable 
series of cheap books—La Bibliothéque Nationale—have 
included the “ Corsair,” “ Lara,” and the “ Siege of Corinth” 
in that collection intended for the French working class. 
What French author would an insular publisher include in a 
similar publication addressed to English workmen? In 
Italian literature it has been said that there is some resem- 
blance between Byron and Foscolo. No one can doubt that 
Prati owed much to the author of “ Childe Harold,” and the 
same may be said of Stecchetti and of his greater country- 
men Manzoni and Leopardi and Silvio Pellico. It is not 
without significance that Zendrini translated into Italian 
Heine’s poem on the dead poet. Many of Byron’s works 
have been translated by Andrea Maffei; the “ Hebrew 
Melodies” by P. Parzanese ; “Childe Harold” by Leoni, 
by Carlo Faccioli, by Giovo, and by Francesco Armenio ; 
and the “Giaour” by the deputy Carmine Modestino. 
Some of the poems were translated by Isola and by 
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Niccolini. There are two complete collections, by several 
translators, one with a preface by Cesare Canti. There are 
in addition other versions of Don Juan by Betteloni, by E. 
Casali, and by Antoinetta Sacchi. There are many other 
indications of admiration of which we need only name the 
“Ore d’Ozio” of A. Dalmedico. Spain has had its wor- 
shippers of Byron. Saavedra Rivas, who had been in exile 
in England, Mariano de Lara, the Count Campo Alange, 
and especially Espronceda, may be named. In our own days 
Castelar has written his life. In the New Spain of South 
America there are the translations of Antonio Sellen, nor 
could any one doubt as to whence Andres Bello, Heraclio 
de la Guardia, and Gertruda Avellaneda derive some of 
their inspiration. F. Villalva translated “Don Juan,” and of 
“Manfred” there are two versions, one by Chaves and one by 
Alcala Galiano. “The Prophecy of Dante” was translated 
by A. M. Vizcayano, and published in Mexico in 1850. 
There is a translation of Byron’s poems by Ricardo Canales. 
In Portuguese there is but little trace of Byron, but “La 
muerte de Don Juan,” by Guerra Jungueira, is noteworthy 
in this connection. “ Childe Harold” and “ Sardanapalus ” 
were translated by Pinheiro Guimaraes. Amongst the authors 
who have been influenced by Byron, we must name the 
accomplished Queen of Roumania, who has conquered a 
place in literature as “Carmen Sylva.” There are prose 
translations in Roumanian of “ Don Juan,” “ The Corsair,” 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,”’ “ Beppo,” the “Lament of 
Tasso,” and “ Lara.” Of the last named there is a metrical 
version by Macedonski. “Manfred” has been translated 
in the original metre by Constantine Rossetti. Two other 
Roumanian poets, Grandea and Eliade, are named by 
Weddigen for their love of Byron. 

Sclavonic literature is now attracting attention. Mickie- 
wicz has said that it is Byron who links the poetry of the 
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Slavs to the literature of the West. His influence on Poland 
has been styled electric, and undoubtedly his passionate 
songs of freedom would find an echo in the fiery heart of 
the Polish race crushed as it was by tyranny. Mickiewicz 
was no servile imitator; but he, no less than Zaleski, 
Goszczynski, Slowacki, and Krasinski, felt the spell. In 
1857 there appeared at St. Petersburg the first part of 
a Polish translation of Byron’s poems. The “ Corsair,” 
“ Mazeppa,” and the “ Bride of Abydos” are translated by 
Odyniec. “Cain” was translated by A. Pajgert and “ Childe 
Harold” by Baworawa. In Russian there are various traces. 
Kostomarov translated the “ Hebrew Melodies” into Little 
Russian. Shukoffski’s version of the “Prisoner of Chillon” is 
said to be remarkable for its strength and beauty. Batjussch- 
kow translated part of the fourth canto of “Childe Harold.” 
Not only Kosloff but the greater Puschkin felt this influence, 
for “ Eugen Onagin” has been styled a mixture of “ Don 
Juan” and “Childe Harold.” The impulse given to Russian 
literature by Puschkin led to an array of Byronic writers, of 
whom the greatest were Herzen, Ogarew, and Lermontoff. 
The last named, an extraordinary youth slain in a duel at 
the age of twenty-six, incessantly quoted Lamartine and 
Byron. His “Demon” recalls at once the Faust of Goethe 
and the Lucifer of Byron’s “Cain.” Nor should we be far 
wrong in attributing a share of the revolutionary spirit and 
bitter melancholy of Turgenieff to our English singer. 
A Russian edition of Byron appeared in five volumes 
published between 1864 and 1866. There is a Servian 
version of “Lara.” There are translations of various of 
his poems in Bulgarian. The “Bride of Abydos” was 
translated into Bohemian by J. A. Frick and “Cain” by 
Durdik. The political circumstances of Hungary were not 
favourable to poetic influences, but Arany may be said to 
have written with Byron’s verse open before him. Johann 
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Bulla has written a new “Don Juan.” The translators are 
Lazar, Lukacs, Eotvos, Radé, Kludik, and others. 

It is the irony of fate that Greece, beloved by Byron, has 
in its literature fewer traces of his influence than any land. 
Dr. Weddigen can only name a translation of the “ Giaour ” 
by Madame Dosios and a version by Spiridion Tricoupis of 
“Tis time this heart shauld be unmoved ”—the noble verses 
written by Byron at Missolonghi on his thirty-sixth birthday. 
To this may be added a version of “ Manfred,” published in 
1864, and Parmedion’s translation of “ Sardanapalus.” 

Byron’s poetry lends itself more readily to effective trans- 
lation than would be the case with some of his successors in 
English poetry whose high-wrought verse and delicate art 
must necessarily suffer in such an interpretation. Byron 
had a matchless command of the mother-tongue, but he was 
sometimes even culpably careless. With him the matter was 
greater than the manner, and whatever the purely literary 
critic may object, this must be so with one who is to move 
the world. Byron is the Spirit of Revolt that turned to 
rend that which was pure and lovely in the past as well as 
that which was tyrannical and hateful. But even the 
shadows that lay upon his private life made him the fuller 
and completer representative of the new forces, not wholly, 
though mainly, beneficent, that were to transform Europe. 
We have seen that his words have gone throughout the 
length and breadth of the civilized world, and everywhere 
have been as a sharp sword penetrating to the very marrow 
of hypocrisy and despotism. Even this rapid and imperfect 
bird’s-eye view of the subject will vindicate the truth of 
Mazzini’s emphatic utterance that Byron “led the genius of 
Britain on a pilgrimage throughout all Europe.” No Eng- 
lish writer, since Shakspere, has had so marked an influence 
upon the literature of the world. 


Ser 











THE LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


BY ALBERT NICHOLSON. 


OR some time back I have been engaged in compiling 

a Bibliography of the English Lake District. Up to 

the present time I have noted the works of some two hundred 

and forty writers, small and large, poetry and prose. Many 

laying claim to the former title are of the prosiest. These 

verse writers, however, and their efforts—good, bad, and 

indifferent, from S. T. Coleridge to the “ Poet” Close—I 

reserve for notice in a future paper. Amongst much that is 

weak and worthless by those unknown to fame are some 
verses that would do honour to any literature. 

I will not weary the reader with descriptions of a long 
list of guide books, but before making some brief notes on 
some of them, I will venture to say a really good guide 
book has yet to be written. I mean one that not only tells 
you how to see the various hills, lakes, and valleys, but 
points out what is worth seeing and any special interest there 
may be in places visited, and in the country generally. Of 
the older guides, West’s undoubtedly comes the nearest to 
this standard, yet still retaining its moderate size, and it was 
rewarded by a run of eleven editions at least—(first, 1778 ; 
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eleventh, 1821). Of more modern ones, Miss Martineau’s is 
to my thinking the best, combining an excellent and easily- 
understood guide to the district with some short tales having 
reference to its history and people. After Miss Martineau 
had published her guide in 1857 appeared An Angler in the 
Lake District, or Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing Excursions 
in Westmorland and Cumberland, by a gentleman who then 
lived at Lesketh How, Ambleside. He enters into a long 
and sober refutation of the possibility, on most scientific 
grounds, of a story told in Miss Martineau’s guide by a dear 
friend of mine, when, in describing the hard quality of the 
cheese of the district, he related that “so flinty was its 
nature that it struck fire and ignited the undergrowth in 
rolling down a hill.” To me, the most curious fact is that 
this incredulous and thick-headed gentleman seems not to 
have been a Scotchman, but a most learned F.R.S., M.D., 
and brother to the renowned Sir Humphrey Davy. From 
first to last, with very few exceptions, these guides to the 
lake district tread in the same paths with a terrible mono- 
tony. It is true that West, Otley, and some few others 
embrace an account of the Craven caveland, but it is a fact 
that they went that far afield and left unnoticed one or two 
corners of the lake district proper that are well worth a visit, 
and failed to point out objects of antiquity that to many of 
the wanderers round these hills would be full of special 
interest. There is no place, at least in England, where the 
remains of the earlier inhabitants—Roman, British, or what- 
ever they may be, for it is a disputed point—are so numerous 
and instructive ; yet they come in for scarcely a word from 
the guide-book writers, 

Now, too, there will be a new class of tourists to cater 
for—the “ cyclists,” who, even in this hilly district, can travel 
about with great pleasure, as the roads are usually good. 
These tourists will think nothing ofa fifty-mile ride, say in 
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a day’s out from Keswick, which will bring within their 
reach a tract of country lying between the Skiddaw Range 
and the sea, stretching, one may say, from Whitehaven to 
Carlisle, full of interest and beauty. Of one spot it is said: 


Caldbeck and Caldbeck Fells 
Are worth all England else. 


And though this refers to the great mineral wealth of the 
district, the place has interests for the tourist that will well 
repay a visit. There are here some fine Roman remains, and 
much as may be inferred from the above of interest to the 
geologist ; but the pride of the place is the Hawke—a great 
fissure in the limestone rocks, through which the river 
Caldew finds its way, forming a succession of deep pools 
and sparkling falls, overhung with trees, ferns, moss, and 
other greenery, that well may one huge waterworn caldron 
in its shady depths be called the “ fairies’ kettle.” Fain 
would I linger at this spot to tell of the great hero of the 
chase, John Peel, of Ruthwaite, who lies buried in the little 
churchyard. 

It is a curious fact that the lake district has probably 
never had fewer inhabitants than now. This is due to the 
decreasing number of persons required in agriculture, and to 
the closing of mines, said to have been worked more or less 
from Roman times. In a lecture delivered at Swansea in 
1880, Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart., M.P., says: “In the reign of 
Elizabeth there was a rich copper mine at Keswick. 

It was reported that four thousand men were employed at 
that mine, but this is probably a great exaggeration.” No 
doubt Sir H. Vivian is right, and this is an overstatement, 
but for centuries hundreds of men must have gained a live- 
lihood from these mines. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century the industry was re-established by a colony of 
Germans who settled at Keswick. Their history has been 
well written by Mr. J. F. Crosthwaite, F.S.A. (Kendal, 1883). 
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Robinson, in his Guide to the Lakes, published in 1819, 
mentions a curious fact which still requires explanation : 
“On the verdant tops of some of the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of this lake (Derwentwater), may be discovered traces 
of the plough, for which it is difficult to assign a satisfactory 
reason. Tradition says that the Pope, in the reign of King 
John, cursed all the lower grounds, which obliged the 
inhabitants to cultivate the hills.” Mr. Pennant observes : 
“ But I rather believe that John himself drove them to this 
cruel necessity ; for, out of resentment of their declining 
to follow his standards to the borders of Scotland, he cut 
down their edges, levelled their ditches, and gave all the 
cultivated tracts of the north to the beasts of the chase on 
his return from his expedition.” This very remarkable fact 
has much puzzled me, and some years ago, in crossing the 
fells above Braithwaite, one of these places was pointed out 
to me by an old statesman. He said he had never been 
able to gather from anyone the slightest idea of when the 
land could have been ploughed. Beyond the above tradition 
is dumb ; and, as you know, tradition usually lingers long in 
this out-of-the-world spot. 

The Duke of Argyll, writing on the question of high cul- 
tivation in reference to Scotland, seems to incline to the 
opinion that it was on account of the swampy nature of the 
lower grounds. I cannot accept this explanation as regards 
the English lake district. Unless the population then was 
vastly too large for the cleared ground to feed, and the 
climate at the time much warmer than now, it seems to me 
the men who ploughed these furrows would have drained 
and cultivated the many /ower lands. In our days, before 
the harvest can be gathered in, snow will often fall heavily ; 
and it is no uncommon thing in a wet season to see all the 
crop out at Christmas. The mystery seems to me as great 
as ever. 

Ww 
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One of the exceptions to this usual monotony of guides is 
Wordsworth’s Description of the Scenery of the Lakes of the 
North of England, first published about 1820. In it the poet 
makes a fierce attack on those who whitewash their houses. 
He says (p. 73): “ The objections to white, as a colour, in 
large spots or masses in landscape, especially in a moun- 
tainous country, are insurmountable.” He also goes on to 
say that Mr. Gilpin has “recorded the just remark of Mr. 
Locke, of N——, that white destroys the gradations of dis- 
tance ; and therefore an object of pure white can scarcely 
ever be managed with good effect in landscape painting.” 
He finished by recommending “upon the whole the safest 
colour for general use is something between a cream and a 
dust colour, commonly called stone colour ; there are among 
the lakes examples of this that need not be pointed out.” 
We conclude Nab Cottage was washed in accordance with 
this whim of the poet. Wordsworth then follows with a long 
argument against the wholesale planting of larch. He says: 
“To those who plant for profit, and are thrusting every other 
tree out of the way to make room for their favourite, the 
larch, I would utter forth a regret that they should have 
selected these lovely vales for their vegetable manufactory, 
when there is so much barren and irreclaimable land in the 
neighbouring moors, and in other parts of the island, which 
might have been had for the purpose at a far cheaper rate.” 
And much more addressed to the new owners, who he fore- 
saw would soon supplant the dalesmen on the banks of the 
larger lakes. Unfortunately a greater detriment to the enjoy- 
ment of beauty of the landscape than even could be imagined 
in white cottages or acres of monotonous larch woods has 
arisen in the high walls lining the roads in the southern half 
of the lake district. In the last twenty years they have 
gradually extended from Windermere Station to the head of 
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Grassmere, and owing to the heavy wood about these roads 
little can be seen by the foot passenger in comparison to the 
views over the hedgerows of the past. Wordsworth recom- 
mends (p. 89-90) as the best time to visit the country, Sep- 
tember and October, or between the middle of May and the 
middle or last week in June. In this I can entirely agree 
with the poet; but as to his opinion on whitewash, &c., not 
desiring to raise in these few notes such a fertile point 
of controversy as this would be amongst the artists and 
disciples of the poet, I will say nothing, but point out 
that one genial soul who wrote one of the best and most 
readable little books on the district has taken up the gage 
and run a tilt at the Laureate. Dr. A. Craig Gibson, in 
his Ravings and Ramblings round Coniston, or the Old Man, 
says: “I must remind those who take for gospel every word 
that Mr. Wordsworth preaches, that the ‘White Cliffs of 
England, the snows upon a thousand hills, and the foam of 
a thousand cataracts, are neither minute nor transitory ; and 
that large masses of white in nature, such as these, as well as 
white clouds, and the terrible white of a stormy sea upon a 
rocky coast, are all calculated to excite sensations of the 
sublime and beautiful in any bosom, whether the possessor be 
very much of a man of feeling and imagination or the reverse. 
But coming back to cottages, with all due deference to the 
Poet Laureate’s argument, I do maintain that no objects can 
give such a gratifying air of life and cheerfulness to a valley 
surrounded, or not, by high mountains, or so strikingly 
enhance the bright green of herbage and foliage, or the more 
sombre, but warmer, tints of near or distant hills, as a liberal 
sprinkling over the landscape of pure white cottages, em- 
bosomed, as they are, each in its own nest of sheltering 
trees ; and I do wish that the farmers of Langdale, and ail 
our other fell-dales, would expend a shilling or two annually 
on lime, and bestow upon their romantically-situated home- 
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steads ‘the cleanly, pleasant appearance derivable from a 
plentiful periodical application of whitewash.’” 

There are so many interests clustering round the lake 
district that I feel I might ramble on to an interminable 
length in descriptions of the books and men who have 
written them, the dialect, the ballads and songs, and last, 
but not least, the sports. With the hardy dales folk sport 
seems born in them, and as soon as they can “clim’ t’ fells,” 
and as long as they can “see a lael hunt,” there they are. 
It is told of one fine old statesman that he had managed to 
get out into the fields near Braithwaite village when the 
hounds were running a hare. “Gang on, lads!” he roared 
out, “they’re close till her. It’s heavenly music!” Nor are 
the “auldwives” less eager in the chase when opportunity 
offers. One day the hounds were in full cry at Wythburn, 
when out rushed the landlady of the “ Nag’s Head” to see 
the sport ; and seeing the sly ’un was about to yield up his 
brush, the good dame started off to pick up the fox before 
the hounds could break him up, but—as they call them in 
those parts—“a man body” has also seen the situation from 
a neighbouring field, and now it is a race. In the twinkling 
of an eye down stooped the owner of the encumbering petti- 
coats, with one rip all was changed and the skirts divided ; im- 
peded no longer, she sped over the ground as if the Armboth 
boggle himself was after her. Long she lived to tell how 
she gathered that fox. Was there time, and you would bear 
with me, I might describe hunting the fox as practised on 
the higher mountains in the district—the start two hours 
before dawn on a cold winter morning—the climb to the 
top of Skiddaw—the intensity of the cold—the wonderful 
beauty of the sunrise over the snow, first tinging the peak of 
Helvellyn with rosy splendour, gradually capping the range 
on range of fells as they stand clear against the deep blue 
sky, till in a moment the sun is up and it is day. Then the 
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hounds are loosed, and we have a merry time till we get back 
to somewhere, having killed our fox, and all over by noon, 
but a good ten-mile walk before us, unless we turn in to the 
first farm, for the door of every house is open to the hunter. 
But this Lakeland hunting has a literature of its own, and I 
must refer you to the pages of Saddle and Sirloin and other 
books in my list, where you will read of John Peel and many 
another mighty hunter. I never knew the old man myself, 
but his successor, the Squire of Threlkeld, is a dear friend 
of mine, and many a good fox have I seen fall to the prowess 
of his hounds. Talking of Skiddaw and foxes reminds me 
of a description of a todd he had seen on the mountain by a 
late well-known Cumberland magistrate. “It was,” he said, 
“as long as a hay band, as fierce as a tiger, and had a face 
very like the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

No notice of the lake district books would be complete 
without a mention of those on wrestling. Litt’s famous 
little volume, and the A¢h/etic Contests, Ancient and Modern, 
issued by the Cumberland and Westmorland Wrestling 
Society, are the most important of these. The latter con- 
tains a reprint of Christopher North’s paper, and much 
besides that is most interesting. The history and traditions 
of this fair country tell of many an episode of love and war ; 
of Lambert Simnel landing at the Pile of Fouldrey; of 
Young Lochinvar, 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war ; 
of those misguided gentlemen from our own town, who 
marched with Prince Charlie, and surrendered at Carlisle 
to meet a terrible fate. Saddest of all, perhaps, is the 
memory of young Lord Derwentwater, who, in the previous 
attempt in 1715, was induced, it is said by his wife, to join 
the motley crew who hoped to overturn a government. He 
had a house on the island in Derwentwater, now overgrown 
with trees, and only inhabited by a colony of rooks. Here 
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let me give a few lines from a book—Lights and Shadows 
on the Sunny Side of Skiddaw—published at Keswick, I 
believe, in the autumn of 1859. 


LORD’S ISLAND, DERWENTWATER. 
Island of melancholy memories ! 

Along thy narrow stony strand we went, 

Where the pale daffodils as weeping bent, 

And wind-flowers, drooping under evening skies ; 
Where spreading beeches and dark firs arise, 
Rooks harbouring yet, voice as of mourning sent. 
Among those long-lived birds some ancient pair 
Perhaps beheld, now ruined all and bare, 

The happy home of love, and loyalty 

Mistaken but sincere. A fallen nest 

And broken eggs were in the path, and nigh 
Were scattered feathers, and the mangled breast 
Of wood-dove that the hawk had seized. Ev’n so 
Thy Lord, sad isle, offended law laid low. 

There is one very original and excellent little guide book 
that is worth a passing note, as probably few copies now 
exist. It is styled A Guide to the Scenery on Windermere, 
with Directions to the most Admired Views in the Sur- 
vounding Country. By James Gibson, Ambleside. Ulver- 
stone: 1843. The writer, in an easy, gossiping way, tells 
all he knows about his much-loved lakes and mountains, 
and finishes with the following :— 

“T now bid him [the tourist] adieu, hoping to see him or 
his friends in the lake district each succeeding summer, and 
to accommodate them with a sail from Newby-bridge to 
Ambleside, being the proprietor of the Passage Boat, and 
generally on board myself. Should any other information 
be wanting, I shall be most happy to give it. And till then 
beg to subscribe myself, the visitors’ very obliged and humble 
servant, “ GIBSON. 

“ Ambleside, July 12th, 1842.” 

This signature, after the manner of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, is followed, on the forty-fourth and last page, by 
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THE LAKER AND THE RESIDENT: 
A SONNET BY H. COLERIDGE, ESQ., 
WRITTEN FOR THIS Book. 

Say—which is best? To be a prisoner fast 
Locked up by duty in the mountainous close, 
Or the impatient eye, that comes and goes— 

Light as the frolic breeze—too sweet to last— 

Or may be—boisterous as the scouring blast, 
That comes in triumph o’er a waste of snows 
Unprofitably sweet as morning doze— 

Or mortal swift as stone from arbalast ? 

The Pilgrim bears an image in his mind— 
A fixt idea—that can ne’er decay :— 

While the still dweller seeks, in vain, to find 

On ev’ry morn the shapes of yesterday :— 

The inmate lives on hope—that is to be— 
The Pilgrim’s life is all a memory. 

Of the lake district, in fiction Mary of Buttermere has 
furnished a theme to two or three writers; and the stories 
and traditions of the country from Morecambe sands to 
“Naworth and Merry Carlisle” have found ample material 
for a host of others. 

With regard to the poems and verses of all sorts on the 
lake district, I feel it would be better, as I said before, to 
leave them for a future communication. We have been 
singularly unfortunate in gaining so little local historical 
interest—if I may call it so—from the number of exception- 
ally clever writers who have made this lovely land their 
home. I mean, of course, the interest you find everywhere 
in Scotland, which has been raised by the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott. Wordsworth, it is true, has given a slight 
local colouring to many of his poems, but his writing is 
addressed to the cultured few; and I doubt if the one poem of 
Scott’s on Helvellyn has not excited a larger popular interest 
in the wild beauty of our hills and valleys than all the 
Laureate ever wrote. 














SONNET. 


BENLLECH SANDS. 
BY C. E. TYRER, B.A. 


SILENT shore and azur’d waves, at rest 
"Neath the blue dome of this unshadow’d day 

Here, like a child, my weary head I'd lay, 
And dream awhile on Mother Nature’s breast. 
These silver sands, how peaceful! wave-caress’d, 
And fain themselves with the great deep to play ; 
These lawns and ivied cliffs, and far away 
The dim and purple Orme. But in the west 
Stern Moelfre’s islet* lifts its sullen head, 
And tells its doleful burthen evermore. 
How alien seems that tale of woe and dread 
To these blue waters and this summer shore ! 
Thus, when life’s sun is brightest, oft appears 
Some spectral mem’ry of the buried years. 


Red Wharf Bay, Anglesea. 


* The scene of the wreck of the ‘‘ Royal Charter. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
ON THE MORAL PROGRESS AND THE ART 
CULTURE OF THE MASSES OF SOCIETY.* 


BY JOHN ANGELL. 


AN may be definéd as a being sent into this world 
by his Creator, destined by Him to live on the 
earth, and therefore created with especial reference, mentally 
and physically, to the habitat (that is the earth) destined for 
his abode. Mentally, and even physically, taken as a whole, 
he is king of all creation, that is, he occupies the topmost 
pinnacle of the animal world. And just as the bird is a being 
intended to fly in the air, or as a fish is intended to swim 
in the water, each being consequently endowed with organi- 
zations suited to these special conditions, so man, intended 
to live in, and among, and dominate over the materials and 
energies of this world, has been endowed with an organiza- 
tion, both of body and of mind, adapted by his Creator to 
this end, which if he neglect will bring him misery and 
suffering. 
The earth is man’s habitat. It consists of matter of 
various kinds, endowed with various forms of energy. Man 
lives by utilizing this matter, and these various forms of 


* Condensed from a paper read at the Literary Club, March 12, 1883. 
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energy ; and his well-being and his happiness, both physical, 
mental, and moral, in this life, have direct relation to the 
intelligence and wisdom with which he utilizes the gifts his 
Creator has placed at his disposal. 

But just as his Creator has given him an eye to know the 
light, an ear to know sound, and a tongue to know of taste, 
both sweet and bitter, so He in His wisdom has given him 
intellect to discover, and to know, and to command the earth 
materials and energies He has placed under his dominion, 
and on which He bade him do well and prosper. And 
as in all other cases, when we disobey His commands, or 
treat lightly His gifts, He withdraws them, and we suffer. 
Thus, if we will not use our eyes, we become blind ; if we 
use not our ears, we become deaf; if we will not use our 
limbs, they become paralyzed and helpless. And as it is 
with our eyes, and our ears, and our limbs, so it is with our 
multiple-facultied intellect; when we refuse to use it in 
seeking out all those various forms of good which (through 
the agencies of these many forms of earth material and earth 
energy) He intended us to render to our fellow creatures, it 
withers, or ceases to develop. 

And what is physical science? From this point of view, 
physical science is the exposition and interpretation of those 
laws of the universe on which our Creator conducts His 
scheme of providence. It consists in fact of His laws, known 
to us in the only way we can ever know them, that is through 
the interpretation of those faculties, which He has given us 
with the especial object of learning His ways and His com- 
mands, and which He bade us use and not neglect, and 
which, like all His other gifts, He withdraws if we fail to use 
or if we despise them. 

According to this view the study of physical or natural 
science not only forms the best mental gymnasium for 
training the mind, since it necessarily calls into full activity 
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all the faculties of the intellect, each as it were in its 
right proportion, but it also elicits the greatest external 
reward in the shape of the material conditions of physical 
comfort and of intellectual and moral growth. That is, both 
subjectively and objectively the study of natural science is 
attended with the highest possible rewards. 

Speaking generally, indigence, disease, destitution, and 
excessive labour are utterly incompatible with moral and 
intellectual growth, or social happiness, or goodness, and if 
possible still more so with a general condition of art refine- 
ment. They, the former, on the contrary, are the invariable 
consequences of either a breach of or neglect of the physical 
and natural laws of our being. 

On the other j1and, abundance of commodities, as food, 
apparel, house accommodation, means of travel, objects of 
art, works of literature, abundance of /eisure, abundance of 
the means of education, and freedom from excessive or 
degrading labour, are the essential conditions of physical 
comfort and moral and intellectual progress. But these, in 
large communities, are only to be found where science has 
extended her beneficent guidance. How beneficent science 
has been in helping to feed nations by its contribution to 
agriculture ; how it has made it possible to grow two, even 
three blades of wheat, where one only could be grown before; 
how it has brought and is bringing, by its large ocean 
steamers, cold and frozen cattle from the boundless pampas 
of South America and the distant elsewhere, to feed the 
hungry at our own homes, needs here no showing. Let us, 
therefore, turn to other directions in which the bearing of the 
influence of physical science on the moral and art progress 
of society is less obvious. To bring this question of the 
bearing of the physical sciences on the moral, intellectual, 
and art growth of the working classes before our judgment 
in a more concrete and practical form, let us go back to 
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the times of the Ancient Britons. Let us picture them to 
our minds, vigorous but untutored, as they actually existed, 
comparatively without clothes, partially concealing their 
nakedness by hideously painting their bodies, their habita- 
tions mere miserable hovels. There were then, as now, Man 
and Nature. There was man the animal, with his intellect 
almost entirely uncultivated ; and there was nature, with its 
materials and energies almost entirely unused by man. 
There was entire absence of science. The air was there, the 
sun light and heat were there, the water was there, the soil 
was there, the earth, the rock under the soil was there in all its 
various forms of mineral and ore, just as now. There were then 
in existence, just as now, all the various forms of natural 
energy. But there was no science there, and these natural 
materials and energies were unknown, and consequently 
unused. 

Let us now change the time and the scene. It is Christmas 
night, and the wind mayhap blows wildly and coldly without, 
but all is bright and warm around the glowing Christmas 
fire within. How pleased and happy are the little ones 
around the fire ; how interested they look; how their little 
eyes sparkle as they look over their little Christmas gifts, 
beautiful illustrated picture books, but not more beautiful 
than they are cheap. And this is but one out of many 
thousand instances, realities, and not mere imaginings, of 
what occurs at such a time around the family hearth of 
not one working man only, but around the hearths of 
thousands of working men. Here is art, in many cases 
art of the highest of its type, with all its refining influence, 
brought to give pleasure and refinement within the home 
circle of the working man. In what way has science done 
this? it may be asked; this is the work of art, and not of 
science. Listen, dear reader, and I will tell you. We owe 
it essentially to electricity. Had we remained ignorant of 
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the existence of electrical energy, and the laws of its action, 
these very beautiful but cheap works of art could never have 
found their way down within the reach of the millions of the 
working classes. To produce a work of high art you require 
an artist, and he must be a man of greater or less genius. 
But he must not only have genius, he must also have skill, 
and this requires long training. But where genius and skill 
are combined, the labourer will not work except for high, 
the highest of pay. There are only two modes of securing 
such pay for such work. You must either pay him a very 
high price for the work itself, which you charge to the one 
customer, or you must obtain the large sum necessary to 
secure his services by multiplying copies of it toan enormous 
extent, each of such copies retaining the essential art excel- 
lencies of the original. And thus, by multiplying copies at 
a cheap rate, the necessary aggregate sum may be raised, 
the art-original remaining still uninjured and capable of 
giving any number of further copies. Years ago, out of 
apparently useless rocky matter, by properly unloosing its 
energies, that beautiful red metal, copper, had been extracted. 
Years ago, also, that beautiful blue salt, sulphate of copper, 
or blue vitriol, had been discovered. But in 1805 Brugnatelli 
discovered that if a current of voltaic electricity were sent 
through a silver medal placed in a solution of gold, that the 
metal became gilded. Nearly thirty years afterwards, Bes- 
semer tried the experiment of similarly passing currents of 
voltaic electricity through solutions of the beautiful blue salt 
of copper I have just referred to, and thus obtained beautiful 
models in copper of those electrical conductors on which the 
deposit of copper was made; and thus was discovered the 
process of electrotyping. 

But how does this bear on our question of fine art picture 
illustration? Thus: The publisher of say the ///ustrated News 
engages, at great cost, a competent and therefore highly-paid 
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artist to furnish an original drawing or design, also an expert 
and highly-paid artist to engrave the same on wood. Now 
the publisher does not proceed at once to print from the wood 
block engraving, but has a series of electrotype copies made 
from it in copper, and then proceeds to print his two hundred 
thousand or three hundred thousand or more of copies from 
these electrotypes ; so that at the end he still retains his 
original wood engraving in all its sharpness and beauty. But 
he may go farther than this, he may produce most beautiful 
pictures of the most beautiful scenes in nature without the 
intervention of the costly services of the artist at all. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in endeavouring to ascertain the 
mode in which that form of energy known as radiant force 
or light acted on certain kinds of matter, especially certain 
compounds of silver, obtained pictures of external objects on 
white paper properly prepared with these salts. The pic- 
tures, however, were not permanent ; the whole of the paper 
soon became uniformly black. Niepce, in 1814, pursuing 
the same research, succeeded in obtaining permanent images, 
but under circumstances of much practical difficulty. In 
1839, Daguerre solved the difficulty, as also Talbot and 
Archer, about the same time, by slightly different methods ; 
and, with the aid of more recent advances in this science, it 
is now possible both to produce by instantaneous photo- 
graphy, and to print from electrotype, the most exquisite 
scenes on land or sea, even of the falling foam or the exqui- 
site pure white curl of the breaking shore-wave, and this by 
purely mechanical and chemical means, without any inter- 
vention whatever on the part of the artist. In this way is 
destined to be carried into the home of the working man 
millions of pictures of the most beautiful scenes in nature, 
and with them the pleasure, refinement, and elevation of 
taste which on the large scale can only be derived through 
some such agency. 
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In this way photography, at the present time, supplies 
millions of portraits annually, thus not only becoming a 
source of pleasure to the living, but cultivating the memory of 
the dead. Thus also photography, practically not more than 
a third of a century old, has become an important industry 
in the country. At the present time thousands of persons 
in the United Kingdom subsist entirely by the practice of 
photography. But while photographic portraits and views 
are now being sold by millions, this sale and this practice on 
the part of photographers has not only not checked the 
practice of art proper, but promoted it; for never were 
artists, both portrait and landscape painters, so well paid or 
so well patronized as during this period of photographic 
activity. 

Again, in relation to art and colour with respect to our 
apparel, our drapery, our‘ wall-papers, and other colour deco- 
rations, science has told a similar tale. She interrogated 
nature, and out of waste, cast off, nuisance matter, thanks to 
Hoffman and others, she now gives us our brightest, our 
newest, our most resplendent colours. Our aniline and our 
coal-tar colours are surely now known to all, if only through 
the so familiar brilliant and gorgeous colour display in our 
drapers’ windows. One of the most important materials in 
trade, not only for the production of these bright colours, 
but for an immense number of other processes indispensable 
in the manufactures of this and other districts, is sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol). This substance, a strong virulent poison, 
owes its origin entirely to scientific research ; well, so im- 
portant, so absolutely necessary is this virulent substance to 
the manufacture of a large number of commodities in daily 
use and demand, that it is estimated that no less one thousand 
eight hundred millions of pounds are manufactured annually 
in Europe alone. 


As a special illustration of the value of science in small 
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things, let us take the case of the lucifer match. All of middle 
age know the old plan in use about the early part of this 
century, the way in which people had to fumble about in the 
dark, with flint and steel and burnt rag (a/ias tinder). One 
would like to know, if possible, the amount of time and temper 
saved by the use of lucifers alone over that of the old 
brimstone match and tinder-box plan. Well, the whole 
of this is due to the discovery of phosphorus—a substance 
of purely scientific origin. But the manufacture of these 
matches was not a commercial success till 1833. It is now 
an important industry, and it is calculated that two hun- 
dred and fifty millions are consumed daily in Great Britain 
alone. 

But perhaps the best modern illustration of the way in 
which man, by the proper use of his intellect, can discover 
and apply material energies, otherwise hidden from him, to 
the doing of useful work and the promotion of the well-being 
of mankind, is shown in the case of what is known as 
Oersted’s needle experiment. Oecersted, engaged in scientific 
research, with the object of proving the identity of voltaic 
and frictional electricity, found, in the year 1820, that if he 
placed a wire through which a current of electricity was 
flowing, either directly over or directly under, but parallel 
with a compass needle mounted on a point, it would deflect 
it, or make it turn, from its previous position of rest. Here 
then, in the year 1820, was the germ of the electric telegraph. 
In the United States only there are now upwards of five 
thousand telegraph stations and seventy-five thousand miles 
of telegraph line, which transmit about twelve millions of 
messages per year, and give employment to about seven 
thousand persons. The world’s telegrams during the year 
1877 amounted to one hundred and thirty millions, and the 
world’s letters to three thousand three hundred millions, or 
about nine and a quarter millions per day. 
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We thus see to what an extent science, by raising the 
capacities of man, has established new wants along with the 
means of satisfying those new wants. 

The following statistics will enable the reader to judge 
how largely physical science has enabled man to dispense 
with the drudgery of mere mechanical toil, that arch-enemy 
to the art refinement of our working classes :—It is calcu- 
lated that there are in the world two hundred thousand 
steam engines, doing the work, that is the muscular labour, of 
one hundred millions of men. That upwards of £700,000,000 
have been expended in the construction of British railways, 
and that the total receipts in a year have reached the sum 
of £43,000,000 sterling. It was also calculated that, in 1877, 
there existed in the world two hundred thousand miles of 
railway. In 1880, six hundred millions of journeys were 
made by passengers on British railways alone. It was also 
calculated that British railway stock, in 1880, included 
thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy-four locomotives, 
three hundred and sixty-nine thousand six hundred and 
ninety-four waggons, twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and seventeen passenger carriages, and twenty-two thousand 
seven hundred and twelve other vehicles. It is also calcu- 
lated that, at the present time, a much greater number of 
waggoners and horses are employed in collecting and car- 
rying goods to and from the railways than, previous to the 
existence of the railways, were employed in doing the whole 
carrying work of the nation. These statistics are also valu- 
able as showing how advancing civilization creates new 
wants. 

It is, indeed, a good thing for human kind to create new 
wants, provided such wants be the wants of our higher 
nature—of the better side of human character. Speaking 
generally, all human progress has been the result of such 
wants, of such aspirations. But sad, indeed, is the view of 
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the future when the chief aim of man is the gratification of 
his lower, his sensual, feelings; or when he seeks luxury 
essentially for its own sake; or when the cultivation, as is 
too often the case, of the pride and vanities of life, forms the 
chief stimulant to exertion. 

The indolence and absence of all motive to exertion on 
the part of those who, under favourable climes, are content 
with the pleasures of mere animal existence has always 
proved in the past, and is now proving in the present, the 
chief obstacle to social progress. Nothing so much promotes 
the progress of society, the progress of the working classes in 
particular, as the setting before it a high physical and social 
standard of living, unless it be indeed that which generally 
comes with it, viz., the means of satisfying that standard. 

In illustration of the fact that a low standard of living, on 
the part of the workman, keeps down wages and retards 
social progress, Mr. Brassey quotes the case of the Hindoo 
workman, who from the beneficence of his climate requires 
neither costly garment to keep out the cold, nor still more 
costly house to keep out the water, whose chief want is his 
daily portion of rice, who can therefore live in comparative 
luxury at a cost of from one shilling to one shilling and six- 
pence per week. In such case, his few animal wants being 
satisfied, he desists from work as soon as he has earned the 
means of providing for them. Higher pay, in this case, 
neither brings to its recipient greater skill nor greater 
industry. On the contrary, the higher wage actually 
quenches his industry by enabling him to provide for his 
necessities by working less time. As his pay increases his 
industry diminishes. Nor is this result occasionally without 
its parallel even in the case of the British workman. 

But in order the more clearly to see to what an extent the 
application of the truths of physical science to our methods 
of industry, and the application of the truths of physiology 
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to sanitary legislation, municipal and national, have bene- 
fited the community, let us briefly revert to the standard of 
living among the artisans of this district some fifty or sixty 
years back. Many still living among us can tell of those 
heart-breaking, miserable days when foreign war and corn 
law and protection fallacies were almost universally regarded 
as irremovable evils or as essential truths. These were times 
of ruinously-long labour hours, of barbarous heedlessness of 
the lives and health of women and children. In these good 
old times the true barbaric element prevailed, viz., the entire 
disregard of the weak and helpless. In these times, little 
children, dear little children, or, at least, those who should 
have been somebody’s dears, were marshalled off to work in 
factories, in many cases worse than prisons, at four and five 
o'clock in the morning—yea, on cold, bleak, ice-chilling, 
wintry mornings—to work long days, days of longer hours 
than you, full-grown, matured adults, would be allowed by 
law to work in factories at the present time. Parliamentary 
Commissioners reporting in the year 1832 write thus :— 


From the whole evidence laid before us, we find, first, that the children 
employed in all the principal branches of manufacture throughout the kingdom 
work during the same number of hours as the adults. . . . Insome instances 
children begin to work in the factories at five years old. It is not uncommon 
to find them at six. Many are under seven, still more are under eight, but the 
greatest number are under nine. . . . From sheer fatigue, these children 
would go supperless to bed (too tired to eat), and unable to take off their clothes 
at night, or to put them on in the morning. . . . Pains in the limbs, back, 
loins, and side are frequent. The frequency and severity of the pain uniformly 
bearing a strict relation to the tender age of the child and the severity of the 
labour. Girls suffer from pain more commonly than boys, and up to a more 
advanced age. . . . The effects of labour during such hours are, in a great 
number of cases, permanent deterioration of the physical constitution, and the 
production of disease wholly irremovable. 


One of the factory inspectors (Mr. Robert Baker) says : 


The deformities produced consisted of an in-knee, flat foot, and curvature of 
the spine. The first of these deformities was familiarly known in the manufac- 
turing districts as the “‘factory’leg.” There was scarcely a thoroughfare in 
which they were not to be seen. 
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Another gentleman, Mr. S. Smith, senior surgeon of the 
Leeds Infirmary, says: 


In 1832 I had frequent occasion to pass through a district at noon when the 
hands were leaving work for dinner. A large majority of them were pale, thin, 
emaciated, down-hearted creatures, showing no disposition to mirth and cheer- 
fulness. At the proper age the hips were wide, but sharp and angular, the 
shoulders pointed, and the head not held up, but a considerable stoop. 

In 1859, about twenty-seven years later, Mr. Baker read a 
paper “On the Physical Effects of Diminished Labour.” In 
that most valuable paper, speaking of the year 1856, Mr. 
Baker says emphatically : 

All the diseases which were specific to factory labour in 1822-1832 have as 
nearly as possible disappeared. We seldom or never now see a case of in-knee or 
flat foot ; occasionally one of slight curvature of the spine, arising more from 
labour with poor food than from labour specifically. The ‘‘factory leg” is 
no more amongst us, except an old man or woman limps by, to remind one 


of the fearful past. . . . The faces of the people are ruddy, their forms are 
rounded, their very appearance is a joyous one. 


Mr. Baker, in this same “ social science paper,” thus quotes 
from Mr. Smith, the senior Leeds Infirmary surgeon, before 
alluded to :— 


What has struck me most is the wonderful change in the condition of the 
female part of the population since the passing of the Act. . . . They are 
now fair and florid, strong and muscular, not only cheerful but full of fun. 
Instead of the sharp angles formerly seen in their figures, all the outlines are 
well rounded off, particularly at the hips and shoulders. So striking a difference 
in twenty-five years I could not have believed had I not marked and seen it 
with my own eyes. 


But great as has been the improvement in the physical 
and material condition of our working masses, still greater, 
during that same time, has been their progress in morals 
and personal refinement. This great progress is shown in 
every direction in which it is possible to look for it. It is 
alike shown in the houses, in the clothes, in the furniture, in 
the garnishments and decorations of the house and the 
person, in the journals illustrated and non-illustrated, in the 
books, pictures, ornaments, and all the surroundings of the 


mass of workers of the present time. It is equally shown 
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in their appearance, their manners, their language, their edu- 
cation, their comparative leisure, and their amusements. It 
is shown still more in their newspapers, journals, their trade 
and political organizations, and their actual knowledge of 
nature and of the world as derived from personal experience. 
Thirty to forty years ago, working men might be met in 
their scores of thousands who had never moved outside a 
circle of five or six miles radius from their own homes or 
even their birthplaces. Now all this is altered, for it is rare 
to see a temperate, honest, fairly industrious working man 
who has not visited at least some of the various sea-side 
places and beauty spots of the beautiful island in which 
he lives. 

Again, with respect to education; with respect to the 
schools of the class whose interests and progress we are more 
specially considering, the contrast between the now and the 
before goes without saying. Before 1830, before the com- 
mencement of special legislation on behalf of the factory 
workers, practically none of the children of the lower class 
went to school. Now all must go to school, and these 
schools are, speaking generally, much better schools than 
those schools which were at the service of the middle classes 
twenty years ago or even at the present time. Mr. Leonard 
Horner, one of the inspectors of factories, testifies that even 
as late as 1843 there was but one public school open to the 
working-class children of Oldham and Ashton combined. 
According to the Committee of Council’s report, there were 
so late as 1851 only two thousand three hundred and ten 
schools under Government inspection, whereas in 1880 there 
were no less than twenty thousand six hundred and seventy 
such schools under inspection. In 1851 the Government 
grants for the year amounted to £164,312, whereas in 1880 
the said grant amounted to 42,978,728; the number of 
schools and the amount paid on account of same by Govern- 
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ment having increased more rapidly still during the last 
two years. Further, not only has the number of schools 
increased, as just indicated, but, more recently in particular, 
the quality of the education has improved in a still greater 
degree. And, thanks more especially to school boards, and 
the school machinery, scholarships, and organization esta- 
blished by them, it is now quite possible for a very poor but 
clever boy to pass direct from the Lower through the Higher 
Secondary and Grammar Schools to the National Univer- 
sities themselves. 

Never was there a period before when it was so possible 
as now for the children of the working classes to pass, by 
the cultivation of their intellectual, moral, and prudential 
qualities, over the rubicon which separates them from the 
middle and upper classes proper ; and never was there a time 
in the time past when so much opportunity and so many 
encouragements were offered to them for the cultivation of 
those qualities. 

The history of the world affords no parallel in real pro- 
gress to the history of the current century, the latter half of 
it in particular. Even the but moderately-good rich are 
being shamed into action by the “cry of the distressed in our 
great cities.” Good men no longer content themselves with 
simply denouncing vice, crime, or even coarseness, but aim 
at their prevention or removal. Health does not come with 
but one breath of pure air, one good meal, or one ablution 
in a season. One look into a museum does not make a 
naturalist. One look at a picture, however great or beautiful, 
does not make an artist. One half-holiday in a crowded 
lifetime does not make a man of leisure. 

Why should not all breathe pure air? Why should not all 
possess abundant leisure ?—/ezsure being but the condition 
of higher mental growth, the absolute indispensable to higher 
refinement. Why should not each working man, with his 
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dear ones, live in a palace of beauty and of beautiful sur- 
roundings, and, as a consequence, grow to love and to do 
only the noble and the beautiful? Physical science shows us 
how our Creator has placed at our disposal, in this universe, 
resources—materials, power, energies, knowledge—ample, if 
but rightly used, to do all this. Physical philosophy gives 
the why and how this can be done. Let the artist and the 
moralist say why it shall not be done. 

With pure air, soil, and sunlight come the flowers. We 
can scarcely keep them back. Rightly use the earth-energies 
and earth-materials our Creator so abundantly and bene- 
ficently places at our disposal, and human virtue and refine- 
ment will everywhere prevail, brighter and purer than all 
flowers. 


























OMAR KHAYYAM. 
BY GEORGE MILNER. 


MAR KHAYYAM,* the Persian poet, astronomer, 
and mathematician, was a native of Nishapur, one 
of the cities of Khordsan. He was born in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, and died in the early part of 
the twelfth. He may be regarded, therefore, as contem- 
porary with William of Malmesbury, and two centuries in 
advance of Dante. The best account of him, in a short 
compass, is given by Shahrastani, a Persian writer, who lived 
at about the same period. He says :— 


Omar Al Khayyam, Imam of Khorasan, and the greatest scholar of his time, 
was versed in all the learning of the Greeks. He was wont to exhort men to 
seek the One Author of all by purifying the bodily actions in order to the 
sanctification of the soul. He also used to recommend the study of Politics as 
laid down in Greek authors. . . . When the men of his time anathematized 
his doctrines, and drew forth his opinions from the concealment in which he 
had veiled them, ne went in fear of his life, and placed a check on the sallies of 
his tongue and pen. . . . In astronomy and in philosophy he was without 
a rival, and his eminence in those sciences would have passed into a proverb 
had he only possessed self-control. 


Shahrastani was probably unfriendly to Omar, but his esti- 
mate is accepted by later Persian authors, and it is probably 
a correct one. It is undoubtedly in harmony with the evi- 
dence furnished by the writings of Omar himself. 





* The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. The Persian Text, with an English 
Verse Translation. By E, H. Whinfield, M.A. Triibner, 1883. 
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Until Mr. Fitzgerald published his anonymous translation 
about 1870 (a third edition was issued in 1872), the name of 
Omar Khayyam was very little known in England. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s brilliant rendering, however, gradually attracted 
considerable attention, and certain quatrains such as— 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his Sleep ;— 
became current quotations. There was a very general 
impression at the time when this translation appeared that 
it was inaccurate—a modernized paraphrase of Omar’s ideas 
rather than a literal reproduction. The reader could hardly 
be brought to believe that the broad humour, the sparkling 
antithesis, and above all the introspective subtlety which 
were to be found in Mr. Fitzgerald’s verses, were really 
transferred from the original Rubdiydt of the Persian poet. 
Mr. Whinfield’s new translation, however, justifies much 
more largely than might have been expected the rendering 
of his predecessor ; and, as it is printed side by side and 
verse by verse with the Persian text, it may be presumed 
that accuracy no less than poetical effect has been aimed at. 
Mr. Whinfield speaks with modesty of his own translation 
in comparison with that of Mr. Fitzgerald. It is certainly 
not so polished as a whole, and a few of the quatrains sug- 
gest haste or carelessness by their imperfect metrical work- 
manship ; but many of them are very felicitous, and are 
quite equal to those of Mr. Fitzgerald. This is the more 
creditable to Mr. Whinfield because he has attempted to 
cover a much larger area than the earlier translator, having 
given us five hundred quatrains, while Mr. Fitzgerald only 
selected one hundred and one. In both translations a pecu- 
liar English measure has been chosen, which represents to 
some extent the verse of the original, and which reproduces, 
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at any rate, the most striking feature in the Persian stanza, 
namely, the rhyming of the fourth line with the first and 
second. It is impossible to say that we have in any of the 
known manuscripts the genuine text of Omar. As has 
been said, there are five hundred quatrains given by Mr. 
Whinfield, but a writer whose competency Mr. Whinfield 
himself admits, and who has collated all the MSS. of Omar 
to be found in Europe, is of opinion that, while there are 
more than a thousand which bear the name of Khayyam, 
there are only from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
which are genuine, the remainder being imitations and 
studies done by later poets and transcribers, after the well- 
known manner of the master. It should be explained that, 
while Mr. Fitzgerald has selected his quatrains and has 
often linked them together so as to produce the effect of an 
eclogue, Mr. Whinfield has presented them as they are in 
the original—a series of unconnected epigrams. 

The work of Omar Khayyam attracts us, not so much by 
its imaginative quality as by its philosophy, its transparent 
sincerity, its naked exposure of a soul now reposing in selfish 
indifference, and now driving itself, in the frenzy of ineffec- 
tual endeavour, against that mysterious barrier which, in the 
very nature of things, surrounds our mortal existence. The 
burden of his message is monotonous. Destiny and a mys- 
tical longing for absorption into the Deity on the one hand, 
and the slavish praise of wine endlessly repeated on the 
other, fill up three-fourths of his poems. And yet, with this 
monotony as to subject, there is combined a wonderful ver- 
satility as to presentation and treatment. The problem of 
life presents itself to him and suggests to him the same 
reflections as it did to the writer of the Book of Ecclestastes— 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;” and “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” Sometimes we are reminded of 
the pious longings of such Mystics and Quietists as Tauler 
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and Madame Guion; sometimes of that school of theolo- 
gians whose favourite tenet is “free grace ;” in other places 
we have the unmitigated rascality of Villon, or the grim 
humour and bitterness of Heine. Of Shakspere, especially 
as he is in the sonnets, we are often reminded ; and, once or 
twice, of such modern poets as Burns and Wordsworth. 
That strange borderland which seems to lie between sen- 
suality and the spiritual life had evidently a great attraction 
for Khayyam, and he shows himself equally ready, as a poet 
and as a man, for the pleasures of wine or the fascinations 
of a mystical theology. An ever-present idea with him is 
that with which we are so familiar in Shakspere’s Hamlet— 
the recurring uses of human dust. This is one of the many 
forms in which the thought appears : 


Days changed to nights, ere you were born, or I, 
And on its business ever rolled the sky ; 

See you tread gently on this dust, perchance 
*T was once the apple of some beauty’s eye. 


Another favourite image with Khayyam is that of the potter 
and his wheel. In Mr. Fitzgerald’s volume, nine consecutive 
stanzas—from 82 to 90—are devoted to this subject. Only 
one of these, however, is genuinely translated, the others 
being only expansions of the idea or suggestions taken with 
more or less accuracy from various scattered rudazs. 

It will be interesting to compare a literal translation of 
this particular rvdaz with the metrical renderings of the two 
translators. The literal version runs thus :— 


To the potter’s shop yesterday I went, 

Noisy or mute, two thousand pots I saw, 

There came a sudden shout from one of them— 

** Where is the potter, the seller, and the buyer of pots ?” 


Mr. Whinfield’s translation is tolerably close— 


Once, in a potter’s shop, a company 
Of cups in converse did I chance to see, 
And lo! one lifted up his voice, and cried, 
‘* Who made, who sells, who buys this crockery ?” 
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Mr. Fitzgerald’s rendering can only be represented by two 
stanzas selected from the nine previously alluded to— 

After a momentary silence spake 

Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make ; 


‘* They sneer at me for leaning all awry : 
What ! did the Hand then of the Potter shake ?” 


Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot— 
I think a Sufi pipkin—waxing hot— 
*¢ All this of Pot and Potter—Tell me then, 

Who makes —Who sells—Who buys—Who #s the Pot ?” 
The curious way in which drink and religion are mixed 
may be illustrated by the following stanzas, which are num- 
bered 344 and 347 in Mr. Whinfield’s translation :— 

At dawn to tavern haunts I wend my way, 

And with distraught Kalendars pass the day ; 


O Thou ! who knowst things secret, and things known, 
Grant me Thy grace that I may learn to pray ! 


One hand with Koran, one with wine-cup dight, 
I half incline to wrong, and half to right ; 
The azure-marbled sky looks down on me 
A sorry Moslem, yet not heathen quite. 
One other quatrain may be given. It is chosen from a large 
number which deal with the deepest subjects, and is a good 
example of the poet’s thought as well as of the translator’s 
manner : 
Nor you nor I can read the eterne decree, 
To that enigma we can find no key ; 
They talk of you and me dehind the veil, 
But, if that veil be lifted, where are we ? 

These few extracts are sufficient to prove that Mr. Whin- 
field has put before us in an adequate form a writer who is 
in many respects unique, and whose work no student of the 
human intellect can afford to disregard. 
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MANCHESTER BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1883. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 


HE works of Manchester authors and of Manchester 
printers for the year 1883 reached a higher number 


than any recorded in previous years. The numbers for the 
last four years are as follows :— 


ee an ts oe, 
ee a, 
ee 
1383. ... 591 


These figures must be only taken as an approximate 
measure of the literary work of Manchester, for though 
completeness has been aimed at it has not been attained, 
and many books, or at least pamphlets, have undoubtedly 
escaped. It is necessary to state, also, that besides the 
publications here named as having been issued in an indepen- 
dent form, a large amount of excellent literary and scientific 
work is given forth in periodicals and in the transactions of 
learned societies, ¢,g., Mr. Henry Marshall Ward’s contri- 
butions to the Philosophical Transactions, the Transactions 
of the Linnean Society, etc.; and Mr. H. H. Howorth’s 


papers in the Geological Magazine, and the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society. 
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The titles collected for 1882 and 1883 may be classified 





as follows :— 1882, 1883. 
Almanacs, Calendars, and other Annuals. 15 ... 20 
eS ee ear ee, 
Biography ... ... ae. 
Education ant fete .. ee on oe SE ae 
Essays, Dialect, and etieniiiieatin me. st ae we 
Games and Sports ... .. a oo 
History, Topography, and Antiquities om Si 
Music . jie in, ee he al eee 
Oriental ‘Lieeters oe a be oe ae Dae 
Periodicals and Newspapers ... ... ... 68 ... 76 
Poetry...  «.. at BE os 9 
Politics, Comino, _ Social Onnten. SD <0 Be 
Prose Fiction (with Tales for Children)... 36 ... 51 
Science and Art ine ae Sie ane eek Oe coe 
Societies, Publications of... ... ... ... 19 ... 17 
Theology and Philosophy aaa 

«we wee 6 


Taking the list in this order, and selecting the more 
prominent books, we find, first, that Mr. Alexander Ireland’s 
Look-Lover's Enchiridion has reached a third and enlarged 
edition, and has been pirated in America. Another 
bibliographical book is Mr. J. H. Slater’s Libvary Manual. 
Among the biographical works the most important and 
interesting are Mr. Robert Langton’s Childhood and Youth 
of Charles Dickens, Mr. Mather’s Life and Teaching of Fohn 
Ruskin, the Life and Letters of Dr. W. B. Hodgson, Mr. A. 
O. Legge’s work entitled A Life of Consecration, and Dr. A. 
Napier’s monograph on “ Wulfstan.” In philological books 
we have Dr. G. U. Pope’s Zamil Handbook, a translation of 
Curtius on the Greek Verb, by Professor Wilkins and Mr. 
England, and Mr. England’s edition of the Iphigeneia of 
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Euripides. Then follow, among the Essays and Mis- 
cellanies, an edition of Caxton’s Game and Playe of the 
Chesse, which becomes a local book through an elaborate 
introduction written by Mr. Axon; Mrs. Ireland’s little 
volume of Zales, Sketches, and Verse, Mr. Newbigging’s 
Sketches and Tales,a new edition of Procter’s Barber's Shop, 
and the three concluding volumes of Mr. Edwin Waugh’s 
collected works. 

In history, topography, and antiquities there is the im- 
portant work on Roman Lancashire, by Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin, Mr. Croston’s Historic Sites, Mr. Axon’s Lancashire 
Gleanings, Mr. E. C. Thomas’s translation of Retn’s Japan 
and Mr. Fox Turner’s Three Weeks in America. The sole 
contribution to Oriental literature is Mr. Samuel Robinson’s 
Persian Poetry, being a collection of his charming transla- 
tions from Eastern classics. In poetry may be mentioned 
Mr. R. R. Bealey’s Later Life /Jottings, and Mr. Smales’s 
Echoes of the City. The new novels include two by Mrs. Lin- 
nzeus Banks (Forbidden to Marry and The Watchmaker’s 
Daughter), Miss Caroline Fothergill’s Put to the Proof, 
Miss O’Hanlon’s Robert Read, Cotton Spinner; Mrs. 
Hamilton’s translation of Serge Panine, and others by 
Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Leith Adams, Mr. Percy Greg, and 
Miss Lahee. 

Among science and art books there are two by Mr. Leo 
Grindon, Scripture Botany and Shakspere Flora, Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Ethics of Diet, Mr. Reade’s Study and Stimulants, and 
medical books by Drs. Ross, Cullingworth, Lund, and White- 
head. The societies have several books of interest, among 
them Dr. Angus Smith’s Centenary of Science in Manchester, 
issued by the Literary and Philosophical Society to its 
members ; the Spenser Society has printed Copley’s Fig for 
Fortune ; the Chetham Society the concluding volume of 
Corser’s Collectanea Anglo Poetica ; the Record Society Mr. 
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Selby’s Lancashire and Cheshire Records; the English Dia- 
lect Society Easther’s Almondbury Glossary, English Dialect 
Words of the Eighteenth Century, edited by Mr. Axon, and 
Cope’s Hampshire Glossary. 

The last section is theology and philosophy, in which the 
following are the most important: Mr. Charles Beard’s H726- 
bert Lectures, Mr. Percy Greg’s Without God, Dr. W. B. 
Pope’s Higher Catechism of Theology, and Mr. F. C. Wood- 
house’s Manual for Lent. 

The list of Manchester music of the year comprises no less 
than one hundred and thirty-nine separate pieces, and in the 
compilation of it Mr. John Bannister has given valuable aid. 

The works of local authors which have been printed away 
from Manchester are marked in the list by asterisks. 





PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anglers’ Evenings. Papers by members of the Manchester Anglers’ Associa- 
tion. Vol. I. Second edition. pp. iv, 276. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
CHETHAM Society. Collectanea Anglo-Poetica. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Corser. [With portrait.] Part XI. F’cap 4to. Charles Simms and Co. 
*ENGLIsH D1aLect Society. No. 39. A Glossary of the Dialect of Almond- 
bury and Huddersfield. By Rev. Alfred Easther. Edited by Rev. Thomas 
Lees. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 152. 
No. 40. English Dialect Words of the Eighteenth Century. As shown 
in The Universal Etymological Dictionary of Nathaniel Bailey. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by William E. A. Axon. 8vo, pp. xix, 213. 
No. 41. A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases. By the Rev. 
Sir William H. Cope, Bart. 8vo, pp. xiv, 104. 
HOLBEIN SocieTy. The Tewrdannckh. Part II. Reproduced in photo- 
lithography, by A. Brothers, Manchester. Folio. 
MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS, FOREMEN, AND DRAUGHTSMEN., 
Papers read to the members. 8vo. Herald and Walker. 
Inaugural Address, by Thomas Ashbury, C.E. pp. 18. 
On the Necessity for an Automatic Railway Coupling, by Joseph 
Nasmith. pp. 24. 
Ring Spinning, by W. H. Beastow, Esq. pp. 18. 
Blowholes in Steel Ingots and Castings, by W. Annable, M.S.A., 
M.LS.I. pp. 25. 
Chapman’s System of Obtaining Water from Artesian Wells, by T. 
Baldwin, C.E. pp. 19. 
MANCHESTER FIELD-NATURALISTS AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ SOCIETY. Report 


* 








and Proceedings for the year 1882. 8vo, pp. 64. A. Ireland and Co. 
MANCHESTER GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Transactions. Vol. XVII. Parts 
I.—XI. 8vo. Each 6d. The Society. 


MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL Society. Memoirs. Third 
series. Vol, VII. (pub. 1883). London, 1882. 8vo, pp. vii, 261. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SociETy. Third series. Vol. 
IX. A Centenary of Science in Manchester (in a series of notes). By 
R. Angus Smith. Lond. pp. xii, 475. 

Proceedings. Vol. XXII. Session 1882-3. 8vo, pp. 105. 

MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. Papers. Vol. IX. Containing: I. The 
Manchester Quarterly for 1883. II. Proceedings, Report, &c., Session 
1882-83. 8vo. Abel Heywood and Son (A. Ireland and Co., printers). 

MANCHESTER SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. Report and Proceedings 
for the year 1882. 8vo, pp. 144, 16. J. Roberts. 

MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. Transactions. Session 1882-83, and 
Index. 8vo, pp. 233. [Each paperalso issued separately.] John Heywood. 

Contents: Elementary Education in Manchester, by Dr. John Watts. 
Actual and Possible Cost of Conveyance between Manchester and Liver- 
pool, by Francis R. Conder. On the near approach of the Credit of 
Corporate Bodies to that of the State, by Henry Baker. On Profit 
Sharing between Capital and Labour, by Sedley Taylor. Certain 
Statistics of New Zealand, by R. Henry Gibson. Our Land Laws, by 
Rev. W, A. O’Conor. Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, by 
W. H. S. Watts. Scarcity of Gold and the Remedy,. by Robert 
Montgomery. Education in Salford, by W. E. A. Axon. Report, &c. 

ReEcorRD Society. Lancashire and Cheshire Records preserved in the Public 
Record Office, London. Edited by Walford D. Selby. 2 vols. 8vo. 





(Dated 1882, but issued in 1883.) London printed. 
SPENSER Society. A Fig For Fortune. Recta Securus. A. C[opley]. 
London, 1596. F’cap 4to, pp. 90. Charles Simms and Co, 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Axon (W. E. A.). Lancashire Gleanings. Post 8vo, pp. 396, 6s.; large 


paper, f’cap 4to, 10s. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
CROSTON (JAMES). Buxton and its Resources. New edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 76. 6d. John Heywood. 





Historic Sites of Lancashire and Cheshire. A Wayfarer’s Notes in the 
Palatine Counties, Historical, Legendary, Genealogical, and Descriptive. 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. 499. 21s. John Heywood. 

HARRISON (Rev. W.). What Isawin America. 12mo. Johnson and Rawson, 

MANDLEY (J. G.). A City of the Dead (Pompeii). A lecture. 12mo, pp. 30. 


Id. Abel Heywood and Son, 
NICHOLLS (Rev. W.). The History and Traditions of Mallerstang Forest and 
Pendragon Castle. 8vo, pp. 125. Is. John Heywood. 


SMITH (Rev. W. J.). My Holiday Rambles. A lecture. Crown 8vo. 

Salford Steam Printing Co. 
*Tuomas (E. C., 7rans/ator). Japan: Travels and Researches undertaken at 
the cost of the Prussian Government. By J. J. Rein. 8vo, pp. x, 534. 21s. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
TURNER (J. Fox). Thereand Back; or, Three Weeks in America. 12mo. 6d, 
John Heywood (A. Ireland and Co., printers). 
*WATKIN (W. THOMPSON). Roman Lancashire; or, a Description of Roman 

Remains in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 4to, pp. vii, 256. 30s. 
Liverpool: The Author. 
Where to Go. Reprinted by Special Request from 77¢ Sits. Being a Com- 
plete Guide to Eighty Sea-side Watering Places, and to the Lake District 
of England. 12mo, pp. 92. Sewed, 6d. Newnes. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BRIDGEMAN (Rev. the Hon. Canon G. T, O.). Memoir of Dr, John Bridgeman, 


Lord Bishop of Chester, 1619-1652. 8vo, pp. 28. Not Published. 
A. /reland and Co. 


Y 
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*GRIFFIN (JAMES, of Hastings, formerly minister of Rusholme Road Chapel, 
Manchester). Memories of the Past, records of Ministerial Life. — 
pp. vii, 311. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Hopcson (WILLIAM BALLANTYNE). Life and Letters. Edited by J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn. 1I2mo. 7s. 6d. 

Edin. : David Douglas (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 

LANGTON (ROBERT). The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens. With 
retrospective Notes and Elucidations from his Books and Letters. 
12s. 6d.; large paper, 25s. 

Published by the Author (Abel Heywood and Son, printers). 

*LEGGE (ALFRED OWEN). A Life of Consecration. Memorials of Mrs. 
Mary Legge. By one of her sons. 8vo, pp. viii, 439. 

London: James Nisbet and Co. 

MATHER (J. MARSHALL). Life and Teaching of John Ruskin. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vii, 134. 2s. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

MEYER (CONRAD FERDINAND). Mathilde Escher. A sketch. Translated 
by Margaret W. Cannan. Printed for private circulation. 12mo, pp. 20. 

J. £. Cornish (A. Ireland and Co.). 

*NapieR (Dr. ARTHUR). Wulfstan. Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen 
Homilien nebst Untersuchungen iiber ihre Echtheit. Erste Abteilung. 
8vo, pp. x, 318. Berlin: Werdmannsche Buchhandlung. 

Reip (Rev. StuaRT J.). Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Poet of the People 
and Man of God. An address delivered on March 26th, 1882. 12mo, pp. 16. 

A. Ireland and Co. 

*TAYLOR (JOHN). Autobiography of a Lancashire Lawyer, being the life and 
recollections of John Taylor. Edited by James Clegg. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Bolton: Daily Chronicle Office. 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


Abstracts of some of the Medical and Surgical Cases treated at the General 
Hospital for Sick Children, Pendlebury, Manchester, for 1883. 8vo, pp. 
132. Is. J. E. Cornish. 

*ALLINGHAM (W.). The Fairies. A Child’s Song. Illustrated by E. Gertrude 
Thomson [of Manchester]. 4to, sewed. Is. London: De La Rue. 

BaILey (W. H.). Ancient Telegraphs from the Fall of Troy to the Battle of 
Waterloo. A Lecture. 16mo, pp. 20, For private circulation. 

Salford Steam Printing Company. 

CaRR (J. Comyns). Art in Provincial France. Letters written during the 
summer of 1882 to the Manchester Guardian. 8vd, pp. 130. 

London: Remington ( Manchester printed ). 

CAKRINGTON (BENJ.) and PEARSON (W. H.). Hepatic Britannice Exsic- 
cate. Fasc. III. Numbers 151 to 215. 4to. 

China Painting Made Easy. A series of Practical Lessons, adapted for begin- 
ners. By a China Painter. 1883. 12mo, pp. 23. 6d. John Heywood. 

Cutty (W.). Linear Perspective in Theory and Practice. Folio, pp. 36. 
Is, 6d. John Heywood. 

Corporation of Manchester Art Gallery, Royal Institution. First Autumn Ex- 
hibition, 1883. [Catalogue.] 16mo, pp. 91. 6d. 4H. Blacklock and Co. 

*CULLINGWORTH (CHARLES J., M.D.). A Manual of Nursing, Medical and 
Surgical. 12mo, pp. x, 172. Lond. 

Forp (HAROLD). The Art of Speaking; or, the Principle of Vocal Delivery. 
12mo, pp. 32. Is. John Heywood. 

FLOWERDEW (HENRY). The Parr, Salmon, Whitling, and Yellow-Fin 
Controversy. With authentic Reports of the Legal Judgments in the Scotch 
Provincial Courts, and Judges’ Notes in the various Law-suits on the question 
at issue. And also a brief sketch of some incidents connected with the 
dissemination of the modern Parr Theories. Second edition. Crown 8vo, 


pp. viii, 217. 5s. Abel Heywood and Son. 


8vo, 
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FowLer (O. S.). Memory and Intellectual Improvement. New edition. 
Demy 8vo. 6d. John Heywood. 
Intemperance and Tight Lacing. New edition. Demy 8vo. 3d. 
John Heywood. 
Fox (R. Dacre). Bone Setting (so called) and the Treatment of Sprains. 
1883. pp. 16. 6d. John Heywood. 
*“GRINDON (LEO H.). Scripture Botany. A descriptive account of the Plants, 
Trees, Flowers, and Vegetable Products mentioned in Holy Writ. With 
references to the purposes which the mention of them may be intended to 
serve. 8vo, pp. vii, 362. 6s. 6d. London: F. Pitman. 
The Shakspere Flora. A Guide to all the Principal Passages in which 
mention is made of Trees, Flowers, Plants, and Vegetable Productions. 
With Comments and Botanical Particulars. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, pp. 
318. 6s.; large paper, 18s. Palmer and Howe. 
HATFIELD (Prof.). Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Physiology. [For private 
circulation to clients.] 8vo, pp. 56. John Heywood. 


Health Lectures for the People. Health Lectures delivered in Manchester, 
1882-83. 12mo, pp. 143. Is. John Heywood. 
On some Dangers connected with Dwellings, by A. Ransome. The 
Food of the Household, by Philip Birch, Warming and Lighting the 
Dwelling, by John Angell. Domestic Poisons, by Wm. Thomson. Per- 
sonal Care of Health, by D. J. Leech. Clothing, by John Priestley. 
Thrift, its bearing on health and disease, by G. W. Reynolds. Cooking 
for the Household, by H. Simpson. 

HoPTON (WILLIAM). Conversation on Mines, &c. Seventh edition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 286. 3s. Abel Heywood and Son. 
KyNASTON (E. K,). Out-door Fruit for the Million. How to grow it in large 
and continuous quantity, by simple and inexpensive means. Fifth, and 
authorised edition, revised and Illustrated. By Head Gardener. 12mo. 6d. 
Vegetarian Society. 
LEIGH (JoHN). Coal Smoke. Suggestions for its abatement. F’cap 8vo, 
pp. 20. 2d. John Heywood. 
LEVINSTEIN (IVAN). The Decline of the Coal-Tar Colour Industry in this 
Country. Address delivered before the Manchester Section of the Society 

of Chemical Industry, on November 6th, 1883. 8vo. Is. 
A. Ireland and Co. 
LunpD (EpwarbD, F.R.C.S.). The Present Aspect of the Antiseptic Question. 








8vo, pp. 33. 2s. J. £. Cornish. 
MELsoM (R. A.). Gas Consumers’ Manual. Fifth edition. 1883. 8vo, pp. 
14. 2d. Z7ubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
*NEWBIGGING (THOMAS). The Gas Manager’s Handbook. Third edition. 
Illustrated. F’cap 8vo, pp. 420. 12s. London: Walter King. 


PLANT (JOHN). Corporation of Salford. Royal Free Museum and Library, 
Peel Park. Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures, Portraits, and Sculpture in 
the Art Galleries and Museum. 8vo, pp. 63. Id. /. Roberts and Son. 

PRESTWICH (A.). The Young Man’s Assistant to Cotton Spinning. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 134. 4s. 6d. John Heywood. 

R. (E. M. B.). Aliments for the Sick. 32mo, pp.17. 6d. /. Z. Cornish. 

READE (A. A.). Study and Stimulants; or, the Use of Intoxicants and Nar- 
cotics in Relation to Intellectual Life, as Illustrated by Personal Communi- 
cations on the Subject from Men of Letters and Science. First and second 
editions. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 

REDGRAVE (GILBERT R.). Manchester Art Gallery. Notes on the collection 
of Porcelain and Pottery contributed on loan from the South Kensington 
Museum. 8vo, pp. 48. Hl. Blacklock and Co. 
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*Report of the Smoke Abatement Committee, 1882. With Reports of the 
Jurors of the Exhibition at South Kensington, and Reports of the Testing 
Engineer, to which are added the Official Reports on the Manchester Ex- 
hibition. 4to. 15s. London: Smith and Elder. 

Ross (JAMES). Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. Illustrated 
with Lithographs, Photographs, and 330 Woodcuts. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 2104. 52s. 6d. 

London: Churchill (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 

Rowan (THOMAS). Diseaseand Putrescent Air. Some Principles which must 
govern the efficient Ventilation of Sewers, and the effective Hygienic Treat- 
ment of Sewer Gas. 8vo, pp. 47. 2s. 

London : Spon (Cuthbertson and Black, printers ). 

*THOMPSON (Jos. JOHN). On the Motion of Vortex Rings. Adams Prize at 
Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. Macmillan. 

TRALL (R. T.). The Hygeian Home Cook-Book: or, Healthful and Palatable 
Food without Condiments. Hygienic Bread-making, by Miss M. Jones. 
12mo. 6d. Vegetarian Society. 

Wa.ms_ey (H. E.). Cotton Spinning. A Practical Treatise. 8vo. pp. 146. 
5s. A. Heywood and Son. 

WHITEHEAD (WALTER) and POLLARD (BILTON). The Surgical Treatment 
of Tumours and other obscure conditions of the Bladder. Reprinted from 
The Lancet, October 6th, 13th, and 20th, 1883. With appendix of Cases. 
8vo, pp. 44. 

Manchester: J. E. Cornish ; London: Churchill (A. Ireland and Co. ). 

WiLuiAMs (HIowARD). The Ethics of Diet. A Catena of Authorities depre- 
catory of the Practice of Flesh Eating. Demy 8vo, pp. 336. 5s. 

Vegetarian Society (John Heywood). 

Wiis (A.). Animal Physiology. Derfei. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ArRTHY (Rev. W. R. B.). The Servant of God. A Sermon in Memory of 
Mr. Andrew Patterson, Deaf and Dumb Schools. Crown 8vo, pp. 16. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
Atheism and its Preachers. A Report of the Recent Correspondence between 
Mr. William Cottrell and Mr. Joseph Symes. Reprinted from the Sa/jord 
Chronicle. 12mo, pp. 16. Salford Steam Printing Company. 
*Bardsley’s (Rev. James Wareing) Glimpses through the Veil; or, Some 
Natural Analogies and Bible Types. Crown 8vo, pp. 364. 5s. 
London: Nisbet. 
*BEARD (CHARLES). Hibbert Lectures, 1883. The Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge. 


8vo, pp. x, 451. 10s. 6d. Lond.: Williams and Norgate. 
BEREAN (A. M.). New Light; or, Anti-Christ Discovered and Exposed. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 243. John Heywood. 


BrrcH (WILLIAM). Sunday Evenings at the Free Trade Hall. Crown 8vo, 
Vols. XXII. and XXIII., pp. 340. 2s. 10d. each. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
BRITTEN (EMMA HARDINGE). Nineteenth Century Miracles; or, Spirits and 
their Work in Every Country of the Earth. 8vo, pp. 556, 15s. illustrated ; 
12s. 6d. without plates. W. Britten (printed by John Heywood). 
BROADFIELD (E. J.). The Coming Conference. 8vo, pp. 20. 
A. Ireland and Co. 
Reply to Dr. Tafel. 8vo, pp. 40. A. Ireland and Co. 
——— Reply to Defence of Truth. 8vo, pp. 12. A. Ireland and Co. 
CoE (Rev. C. C.). What Science has done for Religion. Sermon preached 
at Southport, during the Meeting of the British Association, 1883. 2d. 
Unitarian Herald Office. 
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*GASKELL (Rev. WILLIAM, M.A.). Investigation of Religious Truth. Modern 


Sermons, No. 4. 8vo, pp. 34-46. 1d. Glasgow: Wm. Love. 
*GREG (PERCY). Without God. Negative Science and Natural Ethics. 8vo, 
pp. 350. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


*GreG (W. R.). The Creed of Christendom. Its Foundations contrasted with 
its Superstructure. Eighth edition, with a New Introduction. 2 vols. 8vo. 
15s. London: Triibner. 

Enigmas of Life. Fifteenth edition. 8vo, pp. 316. 10s. 6d. 

London: Triibner. 

*HERFORD (C. H.). The Stoics as Teachers. Cambridge: Johnson. 

*HERFORD (B.). The Story of Religion in England. A Book for Young Folk. 
New edition. Post 8vo, pp. 390. 2s. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

*Hote (S. R.). For their Work’s Sake. A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, May 9, 1883, at the 229th Anniversary Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy. 8vo, pp. 18. 6d. London: Rivingtons. 

The Gentleman in the Loose Box. An Address delivered at the Town 

Hall, Reading, on Oct. 1, 1883. 8vo, pp. 12. Id. London. 

**Reunion.” A Speech to Working Men at the Reading Church 
Congress, Oct., 1883. 8vo, pp. 5. Derby: Bemrose. 

MARRIOTT (J. T.). Our Unitarian Faith, for Young People. Six Sunday 
Morning Discourses preached at Strangeways Unitarian Free Church. 


* 











I2mo, pp. 84. Is. A. Heywood and Son. 
*MULGRAVE (Rev. the Earl of). Flying Leaves. With Prefatory Note 
by the E. of M. 64mo, pp. 60. 9d. London: Gardner. 


Parish Tracts. Bya City Rector. No.1. The Sabbath Day. No. 2. Leisure 
Time. No. 3. What’s the use of Religion. No. 4. The Drink Question. 
No. 5. The Church and the Poor. No. 6. Home, Sweet Home. F’cap 
8vo. 4d. each. John Heywood. 

Parsons (J. G. C.). Scepticism: a Paper read at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Clerical and Lay Representatives of the Eccles Rural Deanery, April 


14th, 1883. I2mo. Id. Salford Steam Printing Co. 
PovaH (Rev. CHARLES), Handy Digest of Wesleyan Rules and Usages. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 176. John Heywood. 
*PorpE (Rev. W. B.). A Higher Catechism of Theology. 8vo, pp. 388. 
8s. 6d. London: Woolmer. 
Professor Tyndall’s Denial of the Soul and Assumption of Fatalism. A poem. 
By Credo. 8vo, pp. 59. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
RICHARDSON (GEo.). An Account of some Well-Authenticated Miracles. 
With an Introduction by G. R. 8vo, pp. 32. Is. T. Walker. 


ROBINSON (JONATHAN). The Word and the Writings: being a Reply to Dr. 
Tafel’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Freedom and Faith,” and to some statements in his 
work entitled ‘* Authority in the New Church.” 8vo, pp. 48. 

Ps A. Ireland and Co. 

*SIDGWICK (ALFRED, of Owens College). Fallacies: a view of Logic from 


the Practical Side. 12mo, pp. xvi, 375. 55. London: Kegan Paul. 
Spiers (Rev. WmM.). Christian Foreign Missions, A Prize Essay. Crown 
8vo, pp. 56. 2d. John Heywood. 


SPITTAL (JOHN, M.A.). The Seven-fold Gifts of the Holy Spirit. F’cap 8vo, 
pp. 32. John Heywood. 
Sutton (H. S.). The Letter and Authority of Swedenborg; and the 
** Freedom and Faith” of Dr. Tafel. 12mo, pp. 36. A. Jre/and and Co. 
TAYLOR (A. B.). The First Resurrection. A Funeral Sermon on Mr. Richard 
Oliver. Crown 8vo. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Theonomia; or, Divine Laws. By one whom the Lord hath visited. Addressed 
to the Evangelical Churches of the Christian World. 12mo, pp. 24. 
A. Ireland and Co. 
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WILLIAMS (Rev. S. FLETCHER). The Rise and Progress of the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Deity. What has Unitarianism done for the People? Second 
edition. Unitarian Herald Office. 

*WooDHOUSE (Rev. F. C.). A Manual for Lent, Meditations for every Day, 
and for the Sundays, and Eastertide. Post 8vo, pp. 266. 3s. 6d. 

London: W. W. Gardner. 


POLITICS, COMMERCE, AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


AcKRoyD (W.). The History and the Science of Drunkenness. Post 8vo, 


pp. 136. 53s. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal (A. Ireland and Co./. 
ARNOLD (ARTHUR, M.P.). Parliamentary Reform. Speeches in the House 
of Commons. I2mo. Id. National Reform Union. 


*BARCLAY (ROBERT). Foreign Competition and the Silver Question. No. 7 
of Occasional Papers of the International Monetary Standard Association. 
8vo, pp. 16. London : Wertheimer. 

BATTERSBY (THOMAS). The Standard Economic Book-keeper and Prime 
Cost and Profit Demonstrator. Fifth edition. Folio, pp. 52. 

John Heywood. 

Bowes (Alderman). George Stephenson, the Locomotive, and the First Public 


Railway. A lecture. 8vo, pp. 24. 2d. John Heywood. 
Boyp (J. F.). State Directed Emigration. With a Prefatory Letter from the 
Earl of Dufferin. 8vo, pp. 36. 2d. John Heywood. 
Bricur (Jacos, M.P.). The Congo Debate. Speech in the House of 
Commons. 8vo. A. Ireland and Co. 
BROADBRIDGE (J. J.). The Alphabetical Guide to Modern Double Entry 
Book-keeping. 8vo, pp. 48, boards, 2s. 6d. A. Heywood and Son. 
Bush (HENRY BIDDULPH, B.A.). Chronological Sketch of English Political 
History. F’cap, pp. 16. John Heyword. 


CARPENTER (ED.). Desirable Mansions. pp. 24. Co-operative Production. 
pp. 24. Modern Money Lending. pp. 28. F’cap 8vo. 1d. each. 

John Heywood. 

Central Vigilance Committee for the Repression of Immorality. Short Manual 

of the Law on the subject ; with some practical suggestions, and an appendix 


of Statutes. 8vo, pp. 20. A. Ireland and Co. 
*CHADWICK (EDWIN). On Imperfect Local Self-Government and its results 
in Manchester. 8vo, pp. 27. 6d. London: J. Meldrum. 
CLARKE (WILLIAM, M.A.). The Principles and Policy of the Party of Pro- 
gress. Alecture. I2mo. Id. National Reform Union. 
Clyde Shipbuilders and their Ironworkers. By Clyde. Reprint from Glasgow 
Herald. 8vo, pp. 16. John Heywood. 
COLLEVILLE (MERILLE de, D.D.). De la nourriture au point de vue de 
Peconomie publique et privée. 8vo, pp. 8. Id. Vegetarian Society. 
Co-operative Congress. Report of Proceedings at Edinburgh. 1883. Royal 
8vo. Co-operative Printing Society. 
*Eccies (A. E.). Opinions of Eminent Men on Tobacco. 32mo, pp. 8, 4d.; 
also on single sheet. Birmingham: 1.0.G.T. Office. 


English and Foreign Patents, and the Impending Legislature on the Patent 
Question. By ‘‘ Investigator.” Second edition. 8vo, pp. 40. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
FARRAR (F. W.). Canon Farrar on the Results of Temperance Agitation. A 
speech. Royal 8vo. 1d. U. K, Alliance ( A. Ireland and Co. ). 
FIELDING (THOMAS). Who Passed the Reform Bill of 1867? 12mo. 1d. 
Salford Steam Printing Co. 
FISHER (HAVELOCK). The Assimilation of County and Borough Franchise. 
8va, pp. 18. 
FORSTER (JOSEPH). The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. A few Lessons 
from a Noble Life. Crown 8vo. 2d. John Heywood. 
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FORSTER (JOSEPH). Why Wooden Heads Object to School Boards. Crown 


8vo. 2d. John Heywood. 
GALE (JAmes T., F.S.S., of London). The Local Parliament Hand-book. 
I2mo, pp. 106, Is. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
GUTHRIE (EDWIN). The Cotton Trade. Its condition and prospects. 8vo, 
pp. 24. A, Ireland and Co. 


H. (J. E.). The Mahogany and Foreign Timber Trade of Liverpool, in a 
humorous and business aspect. Demy 8vo, pp. 16. 2d. John Heywood. 
HeEywoop’s (ABEL) Wages Tables for calculating at 54 and 564 hours, from 
3s. 6d. to 42s. per week; also Piece-work Tables for showing quantity of 
work done and amount earned by Plumbers, Glaziers, Plasterers, Joiners, 
Mechanics, and others for any number of Hours, or any Rate of Wages. 


pp. 32. Wrapper, sewed, 1d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
HOGGAN (FRANCES E.), On the Advantiges of a Vegetarian Diet in Work- 
houses and Prisons. r2mo._ Id. Vegetarian Society. 


HOLLINS (FRANK). Liverpool Toll Par. Reprinted from the City News. 
8vo, pp- 16. Id. 
HORROCKS (JOSEPH). Railway Rates and Tariffs. 8vo, pp. 83. 5s. Also 
in sheet form 6d. to 7s. 6d, John Heywood. 
HorsFALL (T. C.). The Study of Beauty and Art in Large Towns. With 
Introduction by John Ruskin. Demy 8vo, pp. 48. Is. 
Londin: Macmillan (A. Ireland and Co. ). 
How Drunken Bill became Happy Bill! His Advice and Warning to Young 
People. 12mo, pp. 32. 2d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Hoye (WM.). Our National Resources. New edition. Crown 8vo, 4d. 
John Heywood. 
Problems to Solve: Social, Political, and Economic. An address. 
8vo. Id. U. K. Alliance (A. Ireland and Co. ). 
— Remedies for the Poverty, Degradation, and Misery which Exist. 
Three letters to the Editor of 7he Zimes. With an article from Zhe 
Times. Third edition. 8vo, pp. 32. 3d. A. lreland and Co. 
JACKSON (JAMES C.). Drinking and its Prevention; Drunkenness and its 
Cure. I2mo. Id. Vegetarian Society. 
JAMEs (Sir HENRY, M.P.). The Financial Policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. Aspeech. I2mo. Id, National Reform Union. 
KINGSLEY (FRANCIS J.). Insurance Institute of Manchester. Prize essay. 
The Objects and Benefits of Fire and Life Insurance. 8vo. 





A. Thomson, 

Lawson (Sir W.). The Debate and Divisions on Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Local 
Option Motion in the House of Commons, Friday, April 27th, 1883. 4to, 
pp. 28. U. K. Alliance. 
LEECH (BosDIN T.). Our Rivers and Canals. How far is it practicable or 
desirable to bring inland towns into direct communication with the sea 
through the medium of canals and rivers? With special reference to the 


Manchester Ship Canal. 8vo, pp. 20. A. Ireland and Co. 
MACNAUGHTON (Rev. S.). Wines of Scripture, or Total Abstinence the True 
Temperance. New edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 64. John Heywood. 


The Maine Law in Maine. The Hon. Neal Dow on Mr. John Bright’s States- 
manship. Local Option in the Southern States of America, &c. 4to, pp. 8. 
Id. U. KX. Alliance. 

Manchester. Extension of City Boundary and Local Government. [Reprint 
of Letters on ‘* Greater Manchester” in the City News.] 8vo, pp. 77, with 
plan. Herald and Walker. 

Proceedings of the City Council, 1881-2. 1883. 8vo, pp. xvi,-613. 

H. Blacklock and Co. 
Ship Canal. - House of Commons, Session 1883. Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill Committee. Evidence and Proceedings (with Speeches of 
Council). 1883. Folio. 3 vols. London. 
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*Manchester Ship Canal. House of Lords, Session 1883. Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill. Second reading. Minutes of Proceedings. 1883. Folio. 
London. 
Society for the Prevention of the Degradation of Women and Children. 
Report of Meeting held at the Association Hall, Jan. 22nd, 1883. Address 
by Miss Ellice Hopkins. Speeches by the Lord Bishop of Manchester, 
Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., and others. With appendix. 8vo. 
Cuthbertson and Black. 
*Marriott (W. T., M.P.). The Liberal Party and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Seventeenth thousand with preface. 8vo, pp. 32. 6d. London: Chapman. 
Mayor (J. E. B.). Temperance for Body and Mind. A sermon. 12mo. 1d. 
Vegetarian Society. 
MorLey (JOHN, M.P.). Parliamentary Reform. Speech at Leeds. ‘8vo. 1d. 
National Reform Union. 
Murpny (FRANCIS). Blue Ribbonism. Oration. 12mo._ 1d. 
R. P. Matthews. 
New Alphabet of Irish Policy. By Sphinx. 4to, sewed. 6d. /ohn Heywood. 
PHILIPs (HERBERT). Open Spaces for Recreation in Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
1d. John Heywood. 
*PEMBER (E. H.). Manchester Ship Canal. Speeches by Mr. Pember, Q.C., 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, Ist May, 3rd and 
4th July, 1883, containing an exposition of the objects of the Promoters 
and a reply to the fears and objections expressed by the opponents. 8vo, 





pp. 119. Ship Canal Committee. 
Points for Politicians and Thoughts for Thinkers. Series of leaflets issued by 
the United Kingdom Alliance. 8vo. 1d. U. K. Alliance. 
PROVAND (A.). The Manchester Ship Canal. A criticism. 2nd edition. 
8vo, pp. 76. 6d. John Heywood. 


RaAMsBoTTOM (S.). A Book for the age, or the great need of Law Reform, 
and let justice be done if the heaven should fall. 8vo, pp. 15. 2d. 
John Heywood. 
Reduction of the National Debt. Two Letters reprinted from the Manchester 
Examiner and Times. Crown 8vo, pp. 14. Id. National Press Agency. 
ROUTLEDGE (EDMUND). The Assimilation of the Borough and County Fran- 
chises. A lecture. 8vo. 1d. National Reform Union. 
Russe. (E. R.). Minority Representation. A paper. 8vo. Id. 
National Reform Union. 
Salford Borough Council. Proceedings of the Council, 1882-3. 8vo. 
J. Roberts and Son. 
SAMELSON (A.). Dwellings and the Death Rate of Manchester. A paper. 


I2mo, pp. 40. John Heywood. 
SAYNER (W. F.). Outcast Manchester Series. No. 1: A Night on the Streets. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32. 2d. John Heywood. 
SHELLEY (Percy ByssHE). A Vindication of Natural Diet. A new edition. 
12mo. 3d. John Heywood. 
SLAGG (JOHN, M.P.). Reforms in India. An address delivered at the Man- 
chester Atheneum. 1I2mo. Id. National Reform Union. 


SLATER (I.)._ Directory of Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, West 
morland, and the Cleveland District. Imp. 8vo, pp. 1300. 40s. 











I. Slater. 

Warrington, Widnes, and St. Helens Directory. Imp. 16mo, pp. 354. 

12s. 6d. 1. Slater. 

North Wales Directory, with Cheshire, Shropshire, and Liverpool. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. 1020. 40s. I. Slater. 
Manchester and Salford Directory. Imp. 8vo, pp. 1200, 18s. 

I. Slater. 





Cardiff Directory. Imp. 8vo, pp. 270. 7s. 6d. Z. Slater. 
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*SLATER (J. H.). Guide to the Legal Profession. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Bazaar Office. 
SMALEs (E. C.). Thought Reading Investigated. 8vo, pp. 8. 1d. 
Jj. J. Alley (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 
SPENCER (JOSEPH). The Parliamentary Franchise in the Cities, Boroughs, 
and Electoral Districts of Great Britain and Ireland [a diagram]. 6d. 
National Reform Union ( Palmer and Howe). 
SuMMERS (WILLIAM, M.P.). The Ilbert Bill. Reprinted from the North 
British Review, i2mo, 1d. National Reform Union. 
TATHAM (J.). Fourteenth Annual Report on the Health of Salford, 1882. 
Salford, 1883. 8vo, pp. ii, 55. 
TILLEY (Sir S. LEONARD) and Tupper (Sir C.). Prohibitory and Local 
Option Legislation in the Dominion of Canada. Speeches. 8vo, pp. 16. 


1d. U. K. Alliance (Darrah Bros. ). 
TomkINs (Henry, M.D.). Amount of Protection afforded by Vaccination. 
A paper. 8vo, pp. 16. 7. Sowler. 


Towards Democracy. A poem. 12mo, pp. 120. 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 
TREVELYAN (G. O., M.P.). Speeches on the County Franchise. Revised. 
I2mo. 2d. National Reform Union. 
WILKINSON (HENky B., editor). The Queen and Co-operation: giving both 
sides of the Controversy published in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times, &c. 8vo, pp. 139. 6d. and Is. 

John Heywood (A. Ireland and Co., printers). 

WILLIAMS (EDWARD). Profitable Employment of Pauper Labour. 12mo. 
Salford Steam Printing Co. 
*YARKER (JOHN). Speculative Freemasonry. A Historical Lecture upon 
High Grade Freemasonry, but more especially the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, as compared with the Antient and Primitive Rite of Masonry. 


8vo. 6d. Liverpool: C. Ratcliffe. 
Yates (A. C.). The Roll Call: a Political Record of the Years 1775 to 1880. 
New edition. 12mo, pp. 68. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 


EDUCATION AND PHILOLOGY. 


Addresses of the Vice-Chancellor and by the Chairman of the Board of Studies 
at the first meeting to confer Degrees at the Victoria University, Nov. 1, 








1882. 8vo, pp. 14. 6d. J. E. Cornish. 
ASHMAN (W.). Spelling Book on a New Plan. Ninth edition. F’cap 8vo. 
6d. John Heywood. 
*BARBIER (PAUL). Class Book of French Poetry for the Young. Second 
edition. 12mo, pp. 76. Is. 3d. London: Hachette. 
Elementary French Course for Beginners. New edition. 12mo, 

pp. 164. Is. 6d. John Heywood. 
BROWNE (W. J.). Botany for Schools and Science Classes. Second edition. 
I2mo, pp. 110. Is. John Heywood. 
——— Geometry and Mensuration for Schools. Fourth edition. F’cap 8vo. 
6d. John Heywood. 
Mechanics for Junior Students, including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 

Sixth edition. 1I2mo, pp. 192. 2s. 6d. John Heywood. 


*BULLOCK (FRANCES and T. A.). Class Book of Roman History from the 
Earliest Periods. New edition. Post 8vo, pp. 370. 5s. London: Simpkin. 
Cormack (H. H., of Accrington). Richmond Mathematical Test Cards. 
24 cards. Is. J. B. Ledsham. 
*ENGLAND (E. B., editor). The Iphigeneia among the Tauri of Euripides, 
Edited with Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes. 12mo. 
Pp. xxxi, 260, London: Macmillan. 
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GARDINER (ALFONzO). John Heywood’s Home Lesson Books. Book I. 4d., 
II. 5d., IV. 8d. Standard V. 9d., VI. 9d. Newedition. 12mo. 

John Heywood. 

Explanatory Geography, Standard IV. New edition. F’cap 8vo, 4d. 

John Heywood. 

Gutenberg Arithmetical Test Cards. Standards I. to VII. 32mo. In packets 





Is. each. J. B. Ledsham. 
HAssALL (W. J.). English History dates upon a new plan from B.C. 450 to 
A.D. 1882. New edition. I2mo, pp. 32. 3d. John Heywood, 
Heywood’s Manchester Readers. New editions. Primer, 4d. Book 3, 10d. 
F’cap 8vo. John Heywood. 
Heywood’s Paragon Readers. Primer, part 1, 2id. Primer, part 2, 3d. 
First, 6d. Second, 8d. Third, ts. 12mo. John Heywood. 


Heywood’s Recitation Cards. Standards I.—III., 4d. each. IV., 1d. 
John Heywood. 
Heywood’s Standard Poetry. With Explanatory Notes and Biographical 
Sketches. New edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 168. Is. John Heywood. 
HeEywoop (DENNIs). The ‘‘Try” Arithmetic for all classes of Schools. 
Standards I., II., III., [V., 2d. each; V., 1d.; VI. and VII., 2d. 12mo. 
John Heywood. 
—— The “Try” Arithmetical Test Cards. Standards I. to VII., 9d. each. 
John Heywood. 
wor (J. S.). Geography for Standards IIL.—VI. New edition. F’cap 8vo. 
John Heywood. 
Hote (J. H.). Ledsham’s Eureka Arithmetic. Standards I., IV., V., 1d. 
each ; Vi and VII., 2d. Answers I., IV., V., VI., and VII., 3d. each. 


I2mo. J. B. Ledsham. 
Jones (E. Ltoyp). A School Arithmetic. Part 1. Simple and Compound 
Rules. 12mo, pp. 72. John Heywood fon Ireland and Co., printers). 





Key to School Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 
John Heywood (A. Ireland and Co., printers). 
*LALLEMAND (J. F. H.). Elementary French Grammar. §8vo. London. 
*LANGE (H.). German Composition. A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
the Art of Translating English prose into German. 8vo, pp. xvi, iv, 220. 


4s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
LASSALLE (CHARLES). Origin of the Western Nations and Languages. 8vo, 
pp. 444. 7s. 6d. John Heywood. 


Ledsham’s Repetition Book. Parts I. and III., 2d. each. 12mo. 
pA B. Ledsham. 


Ledsham’s Short Stories. Cards. 32mo. Packet, ts. J. B. Ledsham., 
Mason (W. T.). Questions and Notes on the Book of Jeremiah. 12mo, 
pp. 34, sewed, 6d. Galt. 


ParK (A.). The Teacher’s Handbook of Object Lessons. Illustrations. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 330. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 
John Heywood. 
“Pore (Rev. G. U.). A Handbook of the ordinary Dialect of the Tamil 
Language, in three parts. Part I., fourth edition. 8vo, pp. vii, 192. 
London: W. H. Allen. 
PRINGLE (R. S., LL.D.). Local Examination History. New edition. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. John Heywood. 
Physiography for the Use of Science Classes “ Elementary and 
Middle-Class Schools. Fifth edition. 18mo, pp. 192. Is. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
PRINCE (J. J.) School Management and Method in Theory and Practice. 
New edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 272. 3s. 6d. John Heywood, 
SARGENT (W.). Geometrical Test Papers. Eight varieties. 1s. per packet. 
Fohn Heywood. 
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Sentor (M. H.). My Second Algebra. 12mo. 3d.; Answers, 2d. 








Greenwell. 
My Third Algebra. 6d. Greenwell. 
— My First Mensuration. 3d. Greenwell. 


SHAKSPEARE’S Historical Play of King John, and the Meaning of Words. 
Paraphrase of Difficult Passages, and full Explanatory Notes. To be used 
as a Reading Book and a Text Book in English for Standards V., VI., and 


VII. 12mo, pp. 48. 6d. Ledsham. 
SnaitH (W. A.). Inorganic Chemistry. Sixteenth edition. F’cap 8vo, 
pp. 96. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
—w—— Magnetism and Electricity. Eighteenth edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 96. 
Is. Fohn Heywood. 





Physical Geography. Tenth edition. F’cap 8vo. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
SNELL (ANNA). Kindergarten Reading Book. Second edition. F’cap 8vo, 


pp. 116. Fohn Heywood. 
TROUTBECK (ANNIE). Great Steps for Little Scholars; or, Geography Sim- 
plified. Newedition. 8vo, pp. 88. Is. John Heywood. 


WHITWORTH (A. W.). The Mundella Code Arithmetical and Sketch Map 
Cards. With Geographical Notes. Standards III., V., and VI., with 
Answers. Square 16mo. Packet, Is. 6d. John Heywood. 

*Wivkins (A. S.) and ENGLAND (E. B.), translators. The Greek Verb: its 
Structure and Development. By G. Curtius. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 


578. 12s. London: Murray. 
WOLSTENHOLME (J. B.). Notes on the Litany. For Pupil Teachers. 12mo, 
pp. 16, sewed. 3d. Ledsham. 


Woop (FRED.). Ledsham’s First Grade Geometry Examination Papers. 

Second series. Forty-eight papers in packet, twelve varieties. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Ledsham. 

*WooDarRD (N.). The Scheme of Education of St. Nicholas College. With 

suggestions for the permanent constitution of that society, in a letter to the 

Marquis of Salisbury. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 32. 

Oxford: Parker and Co. 

WRIGHT (J. C.). English Grammar. Adapted to the Mundella Code. 

Standard II., 1d.; III., 1d.; IV., 2d. John Heywood. 

Wyatt (CHARLES HENRY). Savings Banks in Public Elementary Schools. 
A Guide to their Establishment and Management. $8vo. Is. 6d. 

Butterworth and Co. 

Wykes (C. H.). New Graded Arithmetical Cards. Standards II., IV., VI., 





VII. Packets 9d. each. Standard III., Is. John Heywood. 
New Graded Arithmetic, in Seven Standards, 12mo, pp. 176. Is. 
Answers 3d. each Standard ; or complete, Is. 6d. Fohn Heywood. 


YARNOLD (J. R.). Lessons in English History. 1I2mo. Is. 3. Heywood. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


*ROBINSON (SAMUEL). Persian Poetry for English Readers, being specimens 
of six of the Greatest Classical Poets of Persia, Ferdusi, Nizami, Sadi, 
Jelal-ad-din riimi, Hafiz, and Jami, with biographical notices and notes. 


8vo, pp. xvi, 646. Private circulation. Printed at Glasgow. 
POETRY. 

BEALEY (R. R.). Later Life Jottings, in Verse and Prose. Crown 8vo, 

pp. 112. 2s. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


CARPENTER (Dr. P. P., Editor). Songs of Progress and Affection for the 
People. With Songs of Health and Temperance. 16mo, pp. 48. Cloth. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
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G. (A. S. O.). Luther, a Poem. 12mo, pp. 40. Is. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal, 


HADFIELD (JAMES). Third Book of Poems, 12mo, pp. 16, F. Roberts. 
Kirk (Rev. W. B.). Poems on St. Peter’s, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Neigh- 
bourhood. F’cap 8vo, pp. 64. John Heywood. 


SMALEs (EDWIN C.). Echoes of the City. F’cap 8vo, pp. 108. 3s. 6d. 
. F. Alley (A. Ireland and Co. ). 
STRELLEY (WEBSTER, pseudonym). The River of Life. An Allegory. 16mo. 
Is. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


PROSE FICTION, WITH TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


*ADAMS (Mrs. LEITH). Geoffrey Sterling. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
a My Brother Sol. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

London: Tinsley Brothers. 
*AINSWORTH (W. H.). Novels. New editions. Post 8vo, boards. 2s. each. 
London: Routledge. 














Auriol ; or, the Elixir of Life. | Miser’s Daughter. 
Crichton. Old Saint Paul’s. 
Flitch of Bacon, Ovingdean Grange. 
Guy Fawkes. } Rookwood. 
Jack Sheppard. Saint James’s. 
Lancashire Witches. Star Chamber. 
Mervyn Clitheroe. Windsor Castle. 
" Beau Nash ; or, Bath in the Eighteenth Century. New edition. 12mo. 
Is. Routledge. 
° Boscobel; or, The Royal Oak: a Tale of the Year 1651. New 
edition. 12mo, pp. 304. Is. Routledge. 
ALsoP (ALFRED). Driven from Home and other Life Stories. Third edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 128. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
Street Children Sought and Found, and other Stories. Post 8vo, 
pp. 124. Is. Sohn Heywood. 
*BaNKS (Mrs. G. L.). Forbidden to Marry: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
pp. 790. 31s. 6d. London: White. 





The Watchmaker’s Daughter, and other Tales. [Illustrated by Frank 
Dadd and G. C. Banks. Post 8vo, pp. 304. 2s. 6d. A. Heywood and Son. 
BIRLEY (CAROLINE). Undine: a Romance of Modern Days, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, pp. 208. 3s. 6d. Fohn Heywood. 
*BuRNETT (F. H.). Lindsay’s Luck: a LoveStory. 16mo. 5s. Philadelphia. 
: Through One Administration. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





London: Warne. 


*-—- Another edition. 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 432. 6s. London: Warne. 
* —— Another edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boston, U.S. 





Vagabondia: a Love Story. 12mo, pp. 394. 6s. 
Boston, U.S.: Osgood and Co. 
Cross (Ella). Queen Vashti; or a Story of a Sister’s Love. 12mo, pp. 115. 
Is. 6d. john Heywood. 
Daddy’s Bobby; or, The Star of Bethlehem. By Hesper and Naomi; and 
other Stories of Manchester Street Life. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, 98. Is. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
*FOTHERGILL (CAROLINE). Put tothe Proof. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
London: Bentley. 
*FOTHERGILL (J.). Healey: a Tale. Post 8vo, pp. 480. 6s. 
London: Bentley. 
FREESTON (Mrs.). Cousin Fanny: Peeps into Country Life. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 120. Paper covers, Is.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
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*FrYER (ALFRED C.). Book of English Fairy Tales from the North Country. 
8vo, pp. xi, 143. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Vic: The Autobiography of a Pomeranian Dog: a True Story. 
Third edition. 18mo. 6d London : Partridge. 
*GrEG (P.). Sanguelac. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

HAMILL (FANNY J. MAUDE). Gospel and Temperance Stories. 16mo, pp. 
Is. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
HAMILTON (JESSIE, Zvans/ator). Serge Panine; or Can You Blame Her? 
By Georges Ohnet. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
HANSON ( ). Fanny Lee’s Testimony. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Fohn Heywood. 

INMAN (MARY). The Leading Hand, or Amy and Sybil. 12mo, pp. 140. 


2s. Fohn Heywood. 
L. (H. R.). Sylvian Despard’s Revenge. Demy 12mo, pp. 212. 
Fohn Heywood. 
LAHEE (M. R.). Acquitted, though Guilty; or the Tenant of Wild Bank. 
A Lancashire Story. 12mo, pp. 170. 2s. 6d. A. Heywood and Son. 
*LAMB (RuTH). Bernard Kendal’s Fortune. IJlustrated. Crown 8vo, pp. 
126. Is. London: Religious Tract Society. 
m His First Offence. A True Tale of City Life. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
London: Christian Knowledge Society. 
Look at the Sunny Side, and other Sketches. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. Is. Religious Tract Society. 
The Longest Way round for the Shortest, and other Sketches. 12mo, 
pp. 96. London: Religious Tract Society. 
*M‘GOVERN (Rev. J. B.). Imelda; or, Retribution, A Romance of Kilkee. 
By J. B. S. 8vo, pp. viii, 223. London: Tinsley. 
*MOLESWorTH (Mrs.). Two Little Waifs. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
I2mo, pp. 212. 4s. 6d. London: Macmillan. 
NICHOLSON (IsA). Dusty Mirrors. Crown 8vo, pp. vi, 176. 2s. 6d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
*O’HANLON (ALICE). Robert Reed, Cotton Spinner. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. London: Tinsley Bros. 
The same. In the Franklin Square Library. 
New York: Harper and Brother. 
STREATFEILD (EMILY). Spout Alley, and What Came Out of it. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 88. 6d. and gd. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER (A.). Adagio in B Flat. Forthe Organ. 1s. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
ALLISON (HoRTON). Lord Wolseley’s March. For Pianoforte Solo. 


al 








. 





* 





* 





Forsyth Bros. 
ANDREWS (R.). Health to the Queen. Song. Is, R. Andrews. 


Father, O Guide Thou me. Song of the Captive. 1s. &. Andrews. 
Father, look down on me. Prayer of the Captive. 1s. R. Andrews. 
No Sect in the world can with Masons compare. Song (arranged from 
. Boyce). Is. 6d. R. Andrews. 











Y 


—— Hail! Masonry. Song. Is. 6d. - RR. Andrews. 
——— The Entered Apprentice’s Song. Is. 6d. R. Andrews. 
—— Unity and Love. Song. 1s. 6d. R. Andrews. 
—— Under a Spreading Chestnut Tree. Is. R. Andrews. 
—— Youth and Age. Is. R. Andrews. 
—— There is a Calm for those who weep. Is. R. Andrews. 
—— Father, O Guide Thou me. 6d, R. Andrews. 
—— The Bells. Carol. 6d, R. Andrews. 
—— WhenI was Young. 6d, R. Andrews. 
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ANDREWS (R.). Robin Adair. 6d. R. Andrews. 
— — The Greek March. 6d. R, Andrews. 
~—— Farewell Manchester. 6d. R. Andrews. 
—— Old King Cole. 6d. R. Andrews. 
——— Rostherne Mere. Echo Valse. 6d. R. Andrews. 
—— Santa Lucia. 6d. R. Anarews. 
Home of My Childhood. 6d. R. Andrews. 
Anonymous. Magdala. Dream of the Captive. Pianoforte solo. 1s. 6d. 


R. Andrews. 


——— The Sweetheart Gate. Song. By E. Waugh. Is. 6d. 


Hime and Addison. 


——— Allona Rosy Morn. Song. Harmonized by E. de Jong. Is. 6d. 


Hime and Addison. 


BAUERKELLER. Legende. For Pianoforte and Violin. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 





Romance in E Major. For Pianoforte and Violin. 2s, Forsyth Bros. 


BoND (HENRY). What makes your leaves fall down. Song. Is. 6d. 


Hime and Addison. 


——- The Wanderer’s Hymn. Song. Is. 6d. Hime and Addison. 





The Wounded Lark. Song. 2s. Hime and Addison. 


BucKTON (T. R., organist of St. Augustine’s, Granby Row). Solemn Mass in 











E Flat. Solo, Quartet, and Chorus. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 


BuRROWES (H.). Yesterneet. Song. Is. 6d. Hime and Addison, 
God bless these poor folk. 1s. 6d. Hime and Addison. 
CELLIER (A.). Gray’s Elegy, Cantata. 2s. 6d. Chappell and Co. 
Gray’s Elegy, Orchestral Parts. 42s. Chappell and Co. 
CoPINGER (W. A.). Contributions to the Hymnody of the Church. 4to, 
6d. Forsyth Bros. 
CorBeETT (S.). The Organist. Song. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
The Reaper and the Flowers. Song. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
CroFT. O Praise ye the Lord. Is. R. Andrews. 


CROOK (J.). Night Guard March. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Wéllcocks and Co. 
CRUICKSHANK. Romance. For Pianoforte and Violoncello. Is. 6d. 





TT 





Forsyth Bros. 


Waiting. Song. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Waking. Song. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Homeward Bound. Song. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
The Golden West. Song. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Somebody. Song. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Twilight. Pianoforte Solo. ts. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Bourrée in C Minor. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 


DEARNELEY (F.). Marche Joyeuse. Pianoforte Solo. 1s. 6d. 


DE 


Hime and Addison, 
Jone (E.). I’ve worn my bits o’ shoon away. Song, 2s. 
Hime and Addison. 


DELAVANTI (P.). Come whoam to thi childer an’ me. Song. Is. 6d. 


Hime and Addison. 


Dick (COTSFORD). Sequedilla. Danse Espagnole. 1s. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 











Du 


Du 


Riverside Ripples. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Valentine. Caprice. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Grave and Gay. Caprice. Pianoforte Solo. ts. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
LTON (T.). Military March. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. 

Hime and Addison. 
MVILLE (N.). The dule’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine. Song. 1s. 6d. 
Hime and Addison. 


E. B. Peace. Organ Voluntary. 6d. R. Andrews. 
Eves (G.). Come, Mary, link thy arm i’ mine. Song. Is. 6d. 


Hime and Addison. 
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Farewell to Mona’s Isle. Song. 6d. R. Andrews. 
FIELD (J. T.). Nocturne. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
Forp (T. J.). A Winter Song. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 


GILBERT (W. A.), Say where is He. Anthem. 8vo, pp. 12. 4d. 

Hime and Addison. 
GILLIBRAND (T.). Oh! had she been a lowly maid. Song. is. 6d. 

Hime and Addison. 
Gorpon (W.). Our Friends at Home. Song. 1s. 6d. F% F. Fones and Co. 
The Iceberg. Song. Is. 6d. W. Gordon. 
GREENWOOD (W. H.). The Moorland Witch. Song. 2s. 

Hime and Addison. 
Grunpby (C. B.). Marchin F. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. Hime and Addison. 








Marchin F. For the Organ. 2s. Hime and Addison. 
Grunpy (E.). School Songs. For Equal Voices in Unison, and Two and 
Three parts: The Swallows’ Farewell. Unison. 3d. Forsyth Bros. 
The Cuckoo. Unison, 3d. Forsyth Bros. 





HALLE (CHARLES). Gavotte in C (Geminiani). Pianoforte Solo. 2s. 
Forsyth Bros. 





HANDEL. Harmonious Blacksmith (in G), 6d. R. Andrews. 
Tears such as Tender Fathers shed. 6d. R. Andrews. 
Harris (J. H.). Eawr Folk. Song. Is. 6d. Hime and Addison. 
Hecut (E.). O may I join the Choir invisible (George Eliot). Chorus. Is. 
8vo. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 





Two Lovers (George Eliot). Four Part Song. 8vo. 4d. 

Novello and Co. 
Valse Caprice. Forsyth Bros. 
HELLER (STEPHEN). Six Valses. Op. 152. Pianoforte Duet. 3s. 
Forsyth Bros. 











Six Valses. Op. 152. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
Tablettes d’un Solitaire. Pianoforte Solo. I., Aveu; II., Resignation. 
Is. each. Forsyth Bros. 





Two Studies in C Major and A Minor. Pianoforte Solo.” 2s. 
Forsyth Bros. 
Twenty Preludes. Op. 150. Pianoforte Solo. In two books. Book I., 














2s.; Book II., 2s. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
HorFMAN (EDWARD). Distant Chiming Bells. 6d. R. Andrews. 
The Nation’s Hero. Grand March. 6d. R. Andrews. 
Theresa Valse (Beethoven). 6d. R, Andrews. 

There is a Glorious World on High. Is. R. Andrews. 
KELSALL (G.). L’Amore (Valse). Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 


KERBUSCH (L.). Morning Song. For Pianoforte and Violin. Is. 3d. 
Forsyth Bros. 
Bourrée in D. For Pianoforte and Violin. ts. 3d. Forsyth Bros. 
KETTENUS (A.). Quatre Morceaux de Salon. For Pianoforte and Violin. 
No. 1, Priégre; No. 2, Bourrée; No. 3, Réverie ; No. 4, Chant du Gondo- 
lier. 1s. 3d. each. Forsyth Bros. 
Kinross (J.). Sailor’s Song. Pianoforte Solo. Is. Forsyth Bros. 

LASCELLES (GERALD). Je vousaime. Pianoforte Solo. 1s. 3d. 

Donajowski and Co. 














Liszt. Le Zephyr. Transcription. By Andrews. 6d. R. Andrews. 
Lour (H.). Danse du Passé. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Gique 4 l’Italienne. Pianoforte Solo. 1s. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Une Niaiserie Musicale. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Valse Elégante. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Lour (F. N.). Cradle Song. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 


Lomas (GEo.). Take me to thy Heart, dear Maiden. Song. By Professor 
Blackie. 2s. Hime and Addison. 
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Lott (E. M.). Geraldine. Pianoforte Solo. 1s. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Téte-a-téte. Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
MAGDALA. Grand March. 6d. R. Andrews. 


MARSDEN (G.). Marche Triomphale. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 

MENDELSSOHN, I waited for the Lord. (Transcription by Andrews.) Is. 
R. Andrews. 

MUELLER (H.). Six small elegant Waltzes, Pianoforte Solo. Two books. 


Is. 6d. each. Forsyth Bros. 
NERUDA (F.). Air, with Variations. For Pianoforte. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
OescH (G. A.). My Star, my Flower. Song. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
PEARSON (J. G.). Heliotrope Valse. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
PEARSON (W. W.). The Singer’s Handbook to the National Method of Vocal 

Music. Parti. Newedition. Demy 8vo. 6d. Fohn Heywood. 
*PECORINI (D.). You don’t say so. Gavotte. Is. Forsyth Bros. 


*PHILLIPs (H.). What ails thee, my son Robin? Song. Is. 6d. 
Hime and Addison. 
PURCELL. King Arthur. Opera. Edited by Chas. John Hall, Mus. Bac., 
London. F’cap 4to, pp. 64. (Private circulation.) Hime and Addison. 


PURCELL (H.). King Solomon. Song. 6d, R, Andrews. 
ROECKEL (J. L.). Danse d’ Autrefois. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
ROTHWELL (SELIM). Hyacinth Valse. 6d. R. Andrews. 


SAGRANDI (P. J.). Greek Service for Third Sunday in Lent. Melodies by 
Chaviari, Sagrandi, and others. 8vo, pp. 62. (For private circulation.) 
Hime and Addison. 
Greek Service for Palm Sunday. Melodies by Chaviari, Sagrandi, and 
others. 8vo, pp. 62. (For private circulation.) Hime and Addison. 
SCHUBERT (F.). Fifteen Melodies (Heller), Paper, 3s. Cloth, §s. 
Forsyth Bros. 














SIDLEY (ELIZABETH). The Drawing Room Mazurka. 6d. R. Andrews. 
The Daisy Waltz. 6d. R. Andrews. 

Come Unto Me. Sacred. 6d. R. Andrews. 

King David’s Lament for Absolom. 6d. R. Andrews. 
SMALLWOOD (W.). Sacred Subjects. No, 1. The Marvellous Work (Haydn). 
Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
SMITH (Dr.). Christmas Morning. Song. Is. 6d. Hime and Addison. 


SPoHR. Rose Sweetly Blooming. (Transcription by Andrews.) 6d. 
R. Andrews. 
TAYLOR (ALFRED). Gavotte Rustique. Piano Solo. Folio, pp. 8. Is. 6d. 
Hime and Addison. 
TRUEMAN (ALYN). Elysium Waltz. Folio, pp. 9. 2s. Hime and Addison. 


TusTIN (J.). Ethel Valse. 2s. Forsyth Bros. 
VERDI. The Wedding Polonaise. 6d. R. Andrews. 
Wane (J. C.). Action Songs for Children. Words and Music. Second 

series, I2mo. 6d. Fohn Heywood. 


WAGNER. Royal Wedding March. (Transcription by Andrews.) 6d. 
R. Andrews. 








WICHERN (C.). At Sunset. Song. Is, 3d. Forsyth Bros. 
Come in. Song. Is. Forsyth Bros. 
—— Fly, O Falcon. Song. Is. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
—— My Flower of the Heathey Moor, Song. 1s. 6d. Forsyth Bros. 
Oh! Gentle Dove. Song. Is. Forsyth Bros. 





The Turtle Dove. Song. Is. Forsyth Bros. 
Woop (W. G.). Gondola Song (F. N. Lohr), Organ Music. Is. 6d. 

Forsyth Bros. 

Wrictey (J.). Gavotte. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. Weekes and Co. 

Waltz in E Flat. Pianoforte Solo. ts. 6d. Weekes and Co. 

Younc (W. J.). Whois Sylvia? Part Song. 3d. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 





SO 
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PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
(I.) CONTINUATIONS. 


The Alliance News. The Organ of the United Kingdom Alliance. Folio. 


Weekly. 1d. William Evans, printer. 
The Athletic News: A Weekly Journal of Amateur Sports. Price 2d. Folio. 
Edward Hulton. 


The Band of Hope Treasury. Monthly. 4d. 8vo. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Ben Brierley’s Journal of Literature, Science, and Art. 4to. Weekly. 1d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 

The British Architect and Northern Engineer. Folio. Weekly. 4d. 
William Evans. 
Children’s Own Paper. Folio. Weekly. 1d. Fohn Heywood. 
The Christian Worker: A Monthly Record of Loving Labour amongst the 
Lost Little Ones. 4to. 1d. (Issued from the Boys’ and Girls’ Refuges, 


Strangeways. ) Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
City Lantern and Free Lance. Weekly. Id. William Hailwood. 
City News Notes and Queries. Reprinted from the Manchester City News. 

4to. Half-yearly. 2s. City News Office. 
The Co-operative News. Folio. Weekly. 1d. Co-operative Newspaper Society. 
Chorlton Road Congregational Church Magazine. Fas. Andrew. 


Country Notes: A Journal of Natural History and Outdoor Observations. 
Reprinted from the Manchester City News. 4to. Quarterly. 6d. Dis- 
continued December, 1883. City News Office. 

The Crumpsall and Blackley Gazette. Weekly. 1d. (Commenced May, 
1881.) 


Davyhulme Parish Magazine. 4to. Monthly. 14d. Fohn Heywood. 
Delving and Diving ; or, Voices from the Slums of Manchester and Salford. 
[Edited by Alfred Alsop.] 4to. Monthly. 1d. Fohn Boyd. 


The Dietetic Reformer and Vegetarian Messenger. 8vo. Monthly. 2d. 
Fohn Heywood ; and the Vegetarian Society. 
The Educational Chronicle, and Weekly Record of Literature, Science, and 
Art. A Newspaper and Review for the Teaching Profession. Folio. 1d. 
Sohn Heywood. 
Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. A medium of Intercommunication. 
[Edited by William E. A. Axon.] Monthly. 4d. (Discontinued Feb., 
1883.) Abel Heywood and Son. 
Holy Innocents’ (Fallowfield) Parish Magazine. 8vo. Monthly. 1d. 
Fohn Heywood. 
Journal of Dramatic Reform. Issued by the Dramatic Reform Association. 
4to. Quarterly, 2d. Discontinued. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. Monthly. 20s. per annum. 
W. T. Emmott. 
The Manchester City News. Weekly. 1d. 
The Manchester City News and Salford Hundred Advertising Co. 
The Manchester Courier. Daily. 1d. Thomas Sowler and Sons. 
The Manchester Courier Weekly Supplement. Weekly. 1d. 
Thomas Sowler and Sons. 
Manchester Evening Mail. Daily. 4d. Thomas Sowler and Co. 
Manchester Evening News. Daily. 4d. William Evans. 
The Manchester Examiner and Times. Daily. 1d. 
Alexander Ireland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Manchester Guardian. Daily. 1d. Taylor, Garnett, and Co. 
Manchester Quarterly : A Journal of Literature and Art. Is. 6d. 
Published for the Manchester Literary Club ( Printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 
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Manchester Scholastic Journal and Illustrated Weekly Advertiser. Folio. 1d. 
G. Richardet. 
Manchester, Salford, and District Congregational Magazine. Under the 
direction of the Ministers’ and Deacons’ Association. Monthly. 1d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
The Manchester Weekly Post. Weekly. 1d. William Evans, 
The Manchester Weekly Times (with Supplement). Weekly. 1d. 
Alexander Ireland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Mechanical World and Steam Users’ Journal. Weekly. 4d. 
W. T. Emmott, 
Microscopical News and Northern Microscopist. Edited by G. E. Davis, 
F.R.M.S. Demy 8vo. Monthly. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Monthly Letter of the English Anti-Tobacco Society. 8vo. The Society. 
Onward : the Organ of the Band of Hope Movement. Monthly. 8vo. 1d. 
Band of Hope Union. 
The Onward Reciter. Edited by Thos. E. Hallworth. Monthly. 1d. 
Onward Offices. 
The Owens College Magazine. Published during the Session. 8vo. 6d. 
Fames Galt and Co. 
The Palatine Note-book: for the Intercommunication of Antiquaries, 
Bibliophiles, and other Investigators into the History and Literature of 
the Counties of Lancaster, Chester, &c. [Edited by J. E. Bailey.] 4to. 
Monthly. rod. F. £. Cornish; 7. F. Day (printed by Ireland and Co. ). 
Pulpit Record and Mutual Improvement and Parliamentary Debating Society 
Chronicle. (Discontinued April 28.) Weekly. 1d. Capelton and Co. 
The Quarterly Magazine of the Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester 
Unity Friendly Society. 8vo. 6d. 
The Society (printed by Fohn Heywood). 
Roby Congregational Magazine, Grosvenor Street, Manchester. Monthly. 
I2mo. Price Id. Guardian Printing Works. 
St. Clement’s Miscellany. A Parish Magazine. Monthly. 8vo. 2d. 
Fohn Heywood. 
St. Matthew’s (Stretford) Parish Magazine. Monthly. 8vo. 1d. 
Fohn Heywood. 
Sale and Exchange. The Private Property, Live Stock, and General Advertiser. 
Weekly. 4to. Id. W. 7. Emmott. 
The Salford Chronicle. Weekly. 1d. 3. and W. H. Snape. 
The Salford Weekly News. Weekly. 1d. <A. Jreland and Henry Dunckley. 
Ship Canal Gazette. Folio. Weekly. 1d. (Discontinued September.) 
ae Heywood. 
The Sporting Chronicle. Daily. 1d. Edward Hulton. 
The Sugar Cane: A Monthly Magazine; representing Planters, Merchants, 
Refiners, and others interested in the Sugar Trade. 8vo. Is, 
Fames Galt and Co. 
The Sunday Closing Reporter: The Organ of the Central Association for 
Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday. Folio. 1d. 
Darrah Bros. 
The Textile Manufacturer: A Trade Journal for Millowners, Machinists, Dyers, 
Calico Printers, Bleachers, &c. Folio. Monthly. Is. W. T. Emmott. 
Tit-Bits, from the most interesting Books, Periodicals, and Newspapers in the 
World. Weekly. 4to. 1d. George Newnes. 
Ulula ; The Manchester Grammar School Magazine. 8vo. 4d. 
Published at the School. 
The Unitarian Herald. Edited by Rev. James Black, M.A., and Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams. Folio. Weekly. 1d. Fohn Phillips. 
The Y.M.C.A. Bee-Hive: Organ of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Monthly. 4to, Id, Y.M.C.A. 
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(II.) NEw PUBLICATIONS. 


The Cheetham Naturalist. [Edited by C. W. M‘Elroy and C. H. Ireland.] 
No. 10, August. 8vo. id. (Papyrographed). 
Editors, 5, Tetlow Lane, Cheetham. 
County Forum Gazette. No, 1, Aug. 18, one page. No, 2, Aug. 22, two 
pages. 4to. Price 4d. Printed by Emmott and Co. 
Fireside Novelist. 4to. Weekly. 1d. Fohn Heywood. 
The Health Journal. A Monthly Review of Sanitary Science, and Record of 
Voluntary Effort for the Public Good in Manchester and the North of 
England. [Edited by Fred. Scott.] No. 1, June, 1883. Royal 8vo. 
Monthly. td. Fohn Heywood, 
Healthy Life and Hydropathic News. No.1, October. 4to, pp. 16, sewed. 
Monthly. 1d. Fohn Heywood. 
The Junior Magazine. Devoted to Literature, Music, Science, Art, the Drama, 
and Antiquarian Pursuits. No.1, March, 1883. 8vo. 3d. Discontinued. 
Office: 47, Spring Gardens. Printed in London, and published by 
W. H. Guest, Paternoster Row. 

Junior Quarterly Review. Part I. July, 1883, being Nos. 1 and 2 of the 

** Junior Magazine.” Part II. Aug., 1883. Price6d. Discontinued. 
John Heywood (F. Roberts, printer ). 
Life and Work Supplement: A Magazine for Scotch Churches. 8vo. 
Monthly. 1d. Fohn Heywood, 
The Manchester Electrician and Engineering News. Containing Notes of the 
Manchester Electric Lighting, Gas Lighting, and General Engineering 
Exhibition, at St. James’s Hall, Manchester. No.1. 1d. Discontinued. 


Fohn Heywood. 
The Manchester High School Magazine. No. 1, June, 1883. 


Quarterly. 

8vo, pp. 48. Published at the School (A. Ireland and Co. printers ). 
The Manchester Temperance Advocate and Sunday School Times. Monthly. 
Id. 4to. W. H. Knowles and Co., Denton. 
Monthly Paper of St. Michael’s Parish, Hulme. Nos. 1-12, Jan.-Dec. 8vo. 
Monthly. 1d. (Discontinued, 1883.) F. Pontefract. 
National Schoolmaster. 8vo. Monthly, 1d. Fohn Heywood. 


Odds and Ends. No.1, N.S. April 4. Discontinued. 


Abel Heywood and Son. 
Pallas. No.1, Dec. 1: No. 2, Dec. 8. 4to. 1d. Discontinued. 


F. F. Alley. 

Primitive Methodist World. No. 1, Jan. 4, 1883. 4to. Weekly. 1d. 
Fohn Heywood. 
Sporting Chronicle Monthly Coursing Record. F’cap 8vo. Monthly. ts. 6d. 
E. Hulton and Co. 
Sporting Opinion. Folio. Weekly. 2d. Fohn Heywood. 
Textile Recorder: A Monthly Journal of the Textile Industries. No. 1, 
May, 1883. Imp. 4to. 6d. Fohn Heywood, 
Withington Presbyterian Church Congregational Messenger. Quarterly. 
pp. 12. 8vo. A, Ireland and Co. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Manchester High School for Girls. Jan., 1883. 
8vo, pp. 42. A. Ireland & Co. 

Grosart (A. B.). Fly-leaves; or, Additional Notes and Illustrations on the 
Occasional Issues of Unique or very Rare Books. In 37 vols. 4to. 1875- 
1881. Sixty-two copies only. F’cap 4to, pp. 107. C. Simms and Co. 

IRELAND (ALEXANDER). Book-Lover’s Enchiridion: Thoughts on the Solace 
and Companionship of Books. Selected and chronologically arranged by 
Philobiblos. Second edition. 32mo. 5s. and 6s. 


3. E. Cornish (A. Ireland and Co.). 
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IRELAND (ALEXANDER). Third edition. 12mo, pp. xx, 4 
9. E. Cornish 14. a and Co. ). 
The same. Large paper. 8vo. 2Is. 
3. E. Cornish (A. Ireland and Co. ). 
American edition. Revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


The last-named is the American pirated reprint of the second edition, with additional matter 
not selected by the original compiler. 


Manchester Public Free Libraries. Catalogue of the Deansgate Branch Lending 
Library. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. viii, 231. 6d. 

Hi, Blacklock and Co., printers. 

*SLATER (J. HERBERT). The Library Manual. A Guide to the Formation of 

a Library, and the Valuation of Rare and Standard Books. 12mo, pp. vi, 





* 





120. 2s. 6d, London: L. Upcott Gill. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Catalogue of the Library. 12mo, pp. 102. 
3d. Cuthbertson and Black. 


ALMANACKS, CALENDARS, AND OTHER ANNUALS. 


Artisan’s Year-Book, and Engineer and Building Trades Almanack, 1884. 


8vo. 6d. A. Heywood and Son. 
Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholder’s Guide, and Directory, 1883. Post 
8vo. 12s. H. Blacklock and Co. 
BREWER (CHARLES). Manchester Pictorial Almanack, 1884, 8vo, pp. 48. 
1d. and 4d. Fohn Heywood. 
Calvert’s Mechanics’ Almanack and Workshop Companion for 1884. Eleventh 
year. I2mo. 4d. Fohn Heywood. 


Calvert’s Mechanics’ Reference Book. Second edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Fohn Heywood. 

Financial Reform Almanack, for 1884. 8vo, pp. 200. Is. 
Fohn Heywood. 
HALL (CHARLES JOHN). A Musical Calendar, for 1884. Giving the Dates of 
Birth and Death of Eminent Composers, &c. 24mo. Hime and Addison. 
Handbook of the Presbyterian Church, Withington, for the year 1883. 12mo, 


Pp. 40. A. Ireland and Co. 
HyMAN (F. M., editor). The Manchester Christmas Annual, 1883. 4to, 
pp. 102. Is. Salford Steam Printing Co. 


Manchester Diocesan Directory, for 1884, 1I2mo. Is. 
Christian Knowledge Society. 
Official Handbook of Manchester and Salford and surrounding district. With 
information on Local Institutions and Societies. 1883. 1I2mo, pp. vii, 
192. 1s. Manchester Corporation ( Taylor, Garnett, and Evans, printers). 
Manual of the Congregational Church, Wilmslow. Fourth year, 12mo, pp. 
4. A. Ireland and Co. 
Manual of the Presbyterian Church of England, Brunswick-street, Manchester, 


for the year 1883. 12mo, pp. 32. A. Ireland and Co. 
Owens a Manchester. Calendar for the Session, 1883-4. 8vo, pp. 
cexlv, 306. 3s. F. E. Cornish. 


SMITH (HERB ERT W.) and BEESON (W. T.), editors. Heroes of the Hearth : 
A Christmas Annual, for 1883. 8vo, pp. 80. % Heywood ( Roberts, printer ). 
Sporting Chronicle Annual, for 1883. F’cap 8vo, pp. 96. 3d. 

E. Hulton and Co. 
University College of Wales. Calendar, 1883-4. 12mo, pp. Ixxiii, 94. 
3. BE. Cornish. 

Victoria University Calendar, for the year 1883-4. 12mo, pp. cxlvi, 84. Is. 
3. BE. Cornish. 
WALKER (R. BAILEY, editor), Almonds and Raisins. Christmas, 1883. 
New Year, 1884. Second year of issue. 8vo, pp. 64. 6d. Heywood. 
Wilmslow Congregational Church Manual. A. Lreland and Co, 
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ESSAYS, DIALECT, AND MISCELLANIES. 


ARMYTAGE (DUDLEY, pseudonym). How to Succeed in the World: A Manual 
for Young Men: Being Chapters on Industry, Honesty, Self-Education, 
Method, Promptitude, and Punctuality; Trifles, Companions, and Leisure ; 
Marriage and Men who have Succeeded. 32mo, pp. 78. 6d. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

Axon (W. E. A., editor). Caxton’s Game and Playe of the Chesse. 1474. 
A verbatim reprint of the first edition. With an Introduction. 8vo, pp. 
lxxii, 201. London: Elliot Stock. 

BRIERLEY (B.). Ab-o’th’-Yate at th’ Fisheries Exhibition; or, The Big Boat 
an’ Bant Show. Described in Letters to his Wife. By Ab Hissel. pp. 24. 
3d. Abel Heywood and Son. 

——— Ab-o’th’-Yate at th’ Owdham Show. By Ab Hissel. Sixth edition. 








pp. 14, sewed. 2d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Ab-o’th’-Yate Takken for Bradlaugh, Carried Shoulder-height into the 

House of Commons. 2d. Abel Heywood and Son. 

- Bundle of Fents from a Lancashire Loom. New edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 128. Is. Fohn Heywood. 


—— Lancashire Fun. By Ab-o’th’-Yate. Contains twelve popular readings. 





Is. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Dawes (WM.). Bore and Pigskin Papers. By Elijer Goff. F’cap 8vo, pp. 
148. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
The Works of Elijer Goff. Including his Travels, Trubbles, &c. New 
edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. Fohn Heywood. 
*DE QuINcEY (T.). Confessions of an English Opium Eater. New edition. 
8vo, pp. 130. 6d. London: Routledge. 


HALL (G. S.). The Hopeful Series of Sunday School and Band of Hope 
Dialogues. Nos. 1 to 5, 1d. each. Crown 8vo, pp. 8. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
HotMEs (ROBERT). Kind Words to all Classes. New series. Nos. I to 5, 
1d, each. F’cap 8vo, pp. 16. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Home and Sunday School Singer. Containing pieces original and selected. 
F’cap 4to, pp. 8. With cover. Nos. 9 and 10, 1d.each. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
IRELAND (Mrs.). Tales, Sketches, and Verses. By A.E.I. 12mo, pp. 285. 
6s. Richard Gill ( A. Ireland and Co. ). 
*JOHNSON (JOSEPH). Self-Effort ; or, The True Method of Attaining Success 


in Life. Post 8vo, pp. 406. 3s. 6d. London: Nelsons. 
KNOWLES (S.). Every Band of Hope Boy’s Reciter. Nos. 19and 20. 16mo, 
pp. 16. Id. each. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


*NEWBIGGING (THOMAS). Sketches and Tales. 12mo, pp. 227. 
Bury: W. S. Barlow. 
Original Dramas, Dialogues, and Readings. Specially adapted for entertain- 
ments and school recitals. 1d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
No. 43. The Lost Umbrella. 
»» 44. April Fools. 
»» 45. The Runaway Matches. 
ss 46. Caught Out. 
+> 47. Tit-for-Tat. 
», 48. Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship, adapted from Carleton’s Irish 
Tales. By Arthur Morgan. 
»» 49. Plot and Counterplot, an original comedietta. By C. D. 
Hickman. John Maynard, a recitation. 
», 50. The Waxwork Show. 
»» 51. Love and Arithmetic, a comic sketch. By J. Barnes. 
»» 52. Temporary Insanity, a dramatic sketch. By J. Barnes. 
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PROCTER (R. W.). The Barber’s Shop. Illustrated by W. Morton. Revised 
and enlarged, with an introduction by W. E. A. Axon. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xxxii, 244. 6s. 6d. Large paper, 4to. Abel Heywood and Son. 

*READE (A. ARTHUR). Short Anecdotes on Temperance. 12mo, pp. 96. Is. 

London: National Temperance Depot. 

WauGu (EpwIin). Complete Works. Vol. VIII., Chimney Corner; Vol. IX., 
Limping Pilgrim; Vol. X., Poems and Songs. 8vo, §s. each. Large 
paper, 4to. 15s. each. Fohn Heywood. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Art of Backing Racehorses with safety and success for 2s. 6d. or £500. By 


‘*Common Sense.” 32mo, pp. 32. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
Cricketer’s Guide : A Complete Manual of the Game of Cricket. New edition. 
Svo, pp. 32. Id, Fohn Heywood. 
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THE ANCOATS SKYLARK. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


[Perhaps it was difficult for people to understand the extraordinary ignorance 
of town children in such districts as he was referring to respecting the com- 
monest natural objects. The other day he was inspecting a school in Ancoats, 
and the boys in the first class were repeating some poetry they had learnt about 
a skylark, He enquired whether anyone had ever seen a lark; there was a 
silence, but a boy presently held out his hand to signify he wished to speak, and 
on his saying, ** Well, where did you see a lark?” he answered, ‘‘ In the public- 
house at the corner of the street, inacage.” He (Mr. Oakeley) thought, ‘‘ Poor 
caged lark, and poor caged little lad.” —.Speech of Mr. H. E. OAKELEY, 4.1. 
Senior Inspector of Schools, at the opening of the Manchester School Board 
Central Higher Grade School, Fuly, 1884.) 


HE day was hot, the summer sun 
Pierced through the city gloom; 
It touched the teacher’s anxious face, 
It brightened all the room. 


Around him children of the poor, 
Ill fed, with clothing scant, 

The flotsam of the social wreck, 
The heirs of work and want. 


The sunlight glorified their rags 
As he essayed to tell 

The wonders of the country side, 
Of clough, and burn, and fell. 
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ANCOATS SKYLARK. 


For, as he spoke the schoolroom walls 
Kept fading from his sight. 

He stood upon his native hills, 
All bathed in golden light. 


Once more he heard the skylark sing, 
Sing right at heaven’s door, 

And fill the span of earth beneath 
With music from its store. 


A summer cloud sailed o’er the sky, 
The sunlight passed away, 

The teacher saw his puny boys 
With city grime all grey. 


“And which of you has heard a lark, 
Or seen its fluttering wings 

As o’er the hills of Lancashire 
It rises and it sings ? 


Ah, no, the hills are far away 
From Ancoats’ toil and stress. 

The skylark, have you heard its song 
Or seen its homely dress ?” 


A silence fell upon the class, 
On all the listening ring, 

Then one said, “ Sir, I’ve seen a lark, 
And heard him loudly sing.” 


“ And where, my little Ancoats lad, 
Did you the layrock see ?” 

‘’Twas in a wooden cage that hung 
Outside the ‘Cotton Tree.’” 
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Alas, poor bird! chained thus amidst 
The city’s smoke and gloom, 

No more for thee the sunny sky, 
The wild flower’s sweet perfume. 


Alas, poor cagéd Ancoats boy ! 
That freedom’s song ne’er heard 

Trilled o’er the fells of Lancashire 
By this bright poet-bird. 


Alas the teacher, who of hills 
The dear delight has known, 
And, now amidst the city slums, 
Is bound by walls of stone ! 


And yet the teacher finds it joy 
To help the laddish throng ; 

The boy is blithe and strong of heart, 
The bird ne’er fails in song. 


So may the teacher’s magic art, 
The bird’s melodious ditty, 

The sunshine of the boyish heart, 
Ne’er fade from out the city. 
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Sixpence Monthly. 
One Penny Weekly. 


THE 
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at Home. 
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FOR 


Sabbath Reading. 


January Part commences a New 
Volume. 


New Series. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
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January Part commences a New 
Volume. 





Sixpence Monthly. 
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A Journal of Pure, 
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New Volume commenced with 
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Sixpence Monthly. 
One Penny Weekly. 
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A Fournal of Pure, 
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tive Reading. 


New Volume commenced with 
November Part. 








London: 56, Paternoster Row, 
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ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


is the best and safest preserver and béautifier of the 
hair, as it contains no lead, mineral, or spirituous 
ingredients, It can now also be had in a golden colour 
for fair-haired children and people. 


Sizes, 3/0, 7/-, 10/0 ( family Bottles equal 
to Four Small), and 21/-. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


is the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the teeth. Health depends in 
a great measure upon the soundness of the teeth and their freedom from decay, and 
all dentists allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth 
powder; such ROWLAND’S ODONTOfhas always proved itself to be. 2/9 per box. 











Ask for ROWLAND’S ARTICLES, and avoid Spurious and 
Worthless Imitations. 
@@ Can be sent by post by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HatTron GARDEN, 
LONDON, on receipt of 3d. above these prices. 





COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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& MANUFACTURER 


its surprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAYENPY T,33Gt. B gpsell .,W.0 














